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ABSTRACT 



This report is the result of a 2-year study of 
Wisconsin’s educational system in which over 600 men and women and 
some 3000 students participated. Volunteer citizen task forces, which 
provided data and recommendations for the Commission’s consideration, 
addressed themselves to 4 major issues: organization of the 
educational system for effective statewide planning; development of a 
financial policy that would provide equality of opportunity and 
equity in cost sharing; formulation of procedures to increase 
resources allocated to education; identification of desirable 
relationships between state government and educational institutions. 
The key recommendation is the creation of a state education board to 
encompass a board of elementary and secondary education, 8 regional 
boards, a board of regents of technical colleges, an open education 
board responsible for integrating educational and communication 
resources and developing a cooperative learning resources center and 
an open school. Changes are recommended for financing all levels and 
types of education. In the area of improving practice, management and 
results, special attention is given to teacher education, counseling, 
program accountability, evaluation, student, faculty and citizen 
participation, and special education. (JS) 
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The Honorable Warren P. Knowles 
Governor, State of Wisconsin 
State Capitol 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

Dear Governor Knowles: 

Almost two years ago I accepted your invitation to organize a citizen 
Task Force to study the education systems of the State of Wisonsin. 

In your State of the State Message to the Wisconsin Legislature on 
January 23, 1969, you expressed this charge: 

I propose to create a Special Committee on Education to 
study in depth the State's financial and administrative 
relationships with education at all levels, including 
the mutual needs of the State and non-public schools. 

The Committee will undertake a comprehensive evaluation 
of Wisconsin educational systems and recommend appro- 
priate actions to insure that the tremendous investment 
of tax dollars produces the maximum educational result. 

At the present time, 65 CENTS OUT OF EVERY WISCONSIN 
TAX DOLLAR (exclusive of capital investments) GOES TO 
EDUCATION. Furthermore, education costs are soaring 
higher and higher each year. As a result of the fiscal 
demand of education, the State's resources are virtually 
exhausted before other high priority public needs can be 
fulfilled. It is absolutely essential, therefore, that 
the full gamut of educational programs be objectively 
examined and that, based upon the Committee's findings, 
the necessary actions be taken to promote utilization of 
modern technology, improve educational results and increase 
efficiency wherever possible-- 

In March, 1970, the work of this Commission was sufficiently completed 
to issue a report of preliminary recommendations. Immediately following, 
the Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin, representing many state 
organizations, volunteered to arrange regional meetings with citizens 
in various areas of the state. These meetings, plus others, in which 
the Commission members and staff participated, enabled thousands of 
additional people to become involved in evaluating the preliminary 
proposals . 

At each of the regional meetings an "oDini onnai re" - devised in the 
University of Wisconsin Survey Research Laboratory - and referred to in 
our final report - was distributed and later returned and analyzed to 
understand the public's reaction to the recommendations offered. I am 
happy to report that every proposal was endorsed in varying degree by those 
responding. 
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These public meetings gave the Commission the opportunity to explain, 
but more importantly, gave the Commission members the chance to listen 
to new suggestions and make clarifications or modifications. It became 
necessary to reorganize task forces and to further study certain areas. 

The Commission's Policy Group then undertook to snape this final report. 

A task of this complexity has been difficult for all concerned. Not 
everyone who has contributed to the work of the Commission completely 
agrees in principle or in detail with all of the recommendations of 
this report. Hard decisions have been made, and the recommendations 
have a pattern which stresses equality of opportunity, quality of 
education, effectiveness of results, and economy of operation. 

I am particularly pleased that more than 600 men and women and some 
3,000 students saw fit to volunteer their services in this effort. 

Educational institutions, firms, departments of state government, and 
many agencies are due thanks for releasing persons from their regular 
duties tc take part in the intensive studies. 

The work of the Commission could continue indefinitely. Each day brings 
new and exciting thoughts. The concerns about, and needs of, Wisconsin's 
educational systems never stop. Perhaps that is why the key recommendation 
proposed is one which calls for a continuing agency, a permanent authority 
over all Wisconsin education - the State Education Board. This most 
important recommendation was thoroughly tested. It will assure the Governor, 
the Legislature, taxpayers, and students of the best education for our 
i nvestment. 

I wish the completion of this final report would fully satisfy your 
charge, but I believe this is only the beginning! The words contained 
in this report must be implemented into action. The most difficult 
task lies ahead. 

We plead for support. 




W. R. KELLETT 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



During the past two years, the Governor's Commission on Education has 
studied Wisconsin's educational system in depth. The results of tens 
of thousands of man hours and reams of task force working papers have 
been distilled into the recommendations contained in this report. Some 
of these recommendations will be more popular than others; some will be 
more easily attainable than others; all, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion, are desirable. 

A primary concern of the Commission has been that the state have the 
purpose, plan and power to shape the future development of its educa- 
tional system to provide wise use of its financial resources. The 
proposals build upon gains already made and point to ways of pre- 
serving those gains and improving returns on the state's educational 
investment in the decades ahead. 

Recommendations noted here are highlights of the report. In order to 
understand the report thoroughly, however, the Commission urges the 
reader to examine it in its entirety. These recommendations include 
those for: 1) reorganizing the state's educational system; 2) effect- 

ing broad changes in financing education at every level; and 3) im- 
proving educational practice, management and results. Two areas - 
special education and Open Education - are related to all three 
categories, though not specifically in any one of them. 

ORGANIZATION 

The key recommendation in the report is the creation of a State Educa- 
tion Board . It was prompted by the disquieting admission that there is 
no single body that gives its full attention to all phases of education 
in the state - even though education, in terms of budget, is the biggest 
business the state has. The situation we face, where the needs are great 
and our resources limited, demands some single authority to set priori- 
ties, establish long range plans, and, as the report says, chart the road 
we should take to reach tomorrow. This authority will be the State Ed- 
ucation Board. It will have the overall responsibility for attaining 
the goals of economic efficiency and educational effectiveness in our 
educational system. The Board would be a mechanism for unifying and 
strengthening educational efforts from pre-school through adult educa- 
tion so that Wisconsin citizens can be assured that results are attained 
in relation to their heavy financial investment in education. The Board 
will, in addition to its responsibilities at all other levels of educa- 
tion, assume the authority previously vested in the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education. 

Three new boards would be created and three others retained to manage 
the various segments of the educational system. A set of regional co- 
ordinating boards is also recommended. The Commission proposes: 

1. Creation of an elected Board for Elementary and 
Secondary Education; 
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2. Development of a Board of Regents for Technical 
Col 1 eges ; 

3. Creation of an Open Education Board; 

4. Formation of Regional Boards to serve a coordina- 
ting function; 

5. Retention of the Board of Regents of the University 
of Wisconsin; 

6. Retention of the Board of Regents of State Univer- 
sities; 

7. Retention of the Higher Educational Aids Board. 

In the tradition of education boards, the State Education Board and most 
of the other boards created or continued would be all -citizen bodies. 
Members of two of them - the Board for Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion and the Regional Boards - would be elected. A majority of the 
others would be appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate. 

Highlights of this new organizational structure would be: 

The Board of Elementary a nd Secondary Education would have as its staff 
the present Department of Public Instruction. The office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction would be removed from the ballot 
by Constitutional amendment, and the present State Superintendent would 
become executive director for the Board. 

Eight Regional Boards , their boundaries approximately the same as those 
of the new Administrative Regions, would replace the present nineteen 
Cooperative Educational Service Agencies (CESA). Most of the members 
of the Regional Boards would be elected by the school boards within the 
region. The function of these boards would be to stimulate cooperation 
among the school districts so that, by pooling their resources, they 
could accomplish more than can be done alone, and could do it more econ- 
omically. The Regional Boards would provide certain specialists, funded 
by the state, in areas of education and business management to assist the 
school districts. They would also perform certain delegated functions of 
the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education, but would also work with 
all educational institutions in the region: public and private; elemen- 

tary, secondary and higher education. 

The Board of Regents of Technical Colleges would parallel boards govern- 
ing the University of Wisconsin and the State Universities. It would be 
the state board responsible for general policy development and govern- 
ment of a state-financed system of 10 to 12 technical colleges and their 
satellites. The Board would be authorized to phase into the Technical 
College system two-year university branch campuses and two-year centers 
where appropriate. It would act on recommendations from local boards 
regarding progr^ ; offerings to meet local needs. 

The Open Education Board would provide a method of integrating those ed- 
ucational and communications resources whose mutual development among 
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all institutions would be of greatest benefit to the state. The Board 
would oversee the communications presently regulated by the Educational 
Communications Board. It would also be responsible for developing a 
cooperative Learning Resources Center and an Open School. The Open 
School would be the actual program unit of the system, designed to 
create new educational opportunities through modern media technology 
and make them accessible to people of all ages in all parts of the 
state. 

Terms of office of the members of these boards, the method of their 
selection, and their powers and duties are more fully described in 
Appendix A. An organizational chart appears on page 4- 

FINANCING EDUCATION 

The Commission has suggested significant changes in the financing of 
education at almost every level. The goal has been to stretch the 
educational dollar farther, with better results, and with fairness to 
all. 

Financing Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 

The great burden of financing at this level has fallen upon the local 
property tax. The Commission's recommendations are intended to relieve 
this burden and to eventually design a financing system based more on 
the ability to pay. 

The Commission proposes: 

1. The state share of net operating costs for K-12 districts 
,, should be .increased from the present statewide average of 

about 30% to 40% (this : recoirmendation would lower property 
taxes by some $114. million in the first year alone); 

2. The school aid formula' should be based upon income within 
••na! school district as well as property values; 

3. Until income data by school district is available, flat 
aids to school districts should be frozen at present 
levels; 

4. The state.should participate in school district operating 
expenditures up to 115% of the statewide average operating 
expenditure (current limit is 110%); 

5. A full-time equivalent count of "shared-time" students 
should be included in computation of stateaids to school 
districts; 

6. Special funding should be provided for low or high popula- 
tion density districts where the school aid formula is not 
adequate; 
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7. The property tax should be administered and property 
assessed on a uniform basis throughout the state; 

8. The distribution of shared taxes for support of general 
local government should take into account need and local 
effort; 

9. The distribution of shared taxes should be spelled out 
clearly for the taxpayer on his tax bill, so that state 
support for the various governmental functions can be 
recognized easily. 

Financing Undergraduate Higher Education 

The Commission learned that currently, measured intelligence is not the 
most important factor in determining college attendance, but rather, the 
socio-economic status of the student's family. A study of male Wiscon- 
sin high school seniors showed that 90 % of highly intelligent boys from 
more affluent families went to college compared with only 52% of simi- 
larly i ntel 1 igent youths from families of low socio-economic status. 

To enable all Wisconsin students who qualify to attend the Wisconsin 
college or university of their choice, regardless of financial ability, 
but to require them to contribute to the cost according to their abil- 
ity to pay, the Commission has designed the Higher Education Oppor- 
tu nity Program ( HEOP ) . This program proposes that the state: 

1. Adopt a voucher system for higher education whereoy any 
qualified Wisconsin high school graduate may attend any 
non-profit, accredited school, college, or university - 
public or private - subject to the enrollment limits and 
other requirements of the school, on the basis of the 
student's ability to pay. All students will receive a 
$500 basic grant and a supplementary grant based on 
determination of financial need and ability to pay. 

Institutions will collect full tuition from the students 
rather than receive appropriations from the legislature 
for instructional purposes. Students will be required 
to furnish at least $400 from summer earnings toward the 
cost of their education; 

2. "’hase in HEOP over a four-year period, beginning with the 
1972-73 freshman class; 

3. Include students attending technical colleges in HEOP, 
but authorize them to pay at the present level of 
tuition initially.. Tuition payments by all students 
should be increased on a phased basis until by 1980 
the payment will be relatively equal to that at other 
institutions of higher learning. 
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Financing Vocational-Technical Education 

Vocational education in Wisconsin has traditionally been supported by 
property taxes in the community where the school is located. The Com- 
mission proposes that these jchools should be financed by the state, as 
are other forms of public higher education. This would mean transferring 
annually about $30 million in operating costs and $2 million ir debt ser- 
vice costs from the local property tax to the state general fund. 

It would also mean that the newly created Board of Regents of Techni- 
cal Colleges would have full flexibility in locating these colleges 
where they are most needed, and giving fuller opportunities for a 
technical education. 

The state should pay the operational costs of all Career Preparation 
programs, in excess of . federal subsidies. Costs of some part-time 
retraining programs that benefit only one district or perhaps one in- 
dustry, however, should be borne by that district or industry. 

Financing Graduate and Professional Education 

Eligible graduate and professional students from Wisconsin should be 
awarded grants (modeled after national trailing grants) covering the 
full cost of education during their second and third years of post- 
baccalaureate study. State-guaranteed loans should be provided for 
the first and fourth years. Students may use their loans or grants 
at any approved, accredited public or private college or university 
in Wisconsin. 

Financing Private Elementary and Secondary Education 

The Commission believes that it would, not be sound public policy to give 
direct aid to private schools, since most of, these schools have as their 
unique purpose the teaching of a particular religious creed. Recommenda- 
tions are made, however, which would enable students attending private 
grade and high schools to receive certain state-funded ancillary services 
which, in the judgment of the Commission, should be made available to all 
Wisconsin boys and girls. Shared and released time programs are also 
recommended, at the option of the local school districts and the private 
schools. 



IMPROVING EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE, MANAGEMENT AND RESULTS 
Teacher Education 

Major attention to teacher education is urged by the Commission, includ- 
ing formal programs of preparation for teacher candidates and in-service 
education programs for teachers in the school systems of the state. 

Teacher education's a field of study is due more emphasis by institu- 
tions of higher learning. Appropriate learning experiences must be devel- 
oped and refined if the schools of tomorrow are to be staffed by teachers 
proficient in their fields and sensitive to the individual learning needs 
of their students. More field experience in the form of pre-service in- 
ternships and extended student teaching assignments is required, as are 
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better screening procedures for prospective teachers, more relevant 
courses of study, and more meaningful certification requirements. 

Counseling and Guidance 

Throughout its activities the Commission received reports calling at- 
tention to the vital necessity for better counseling and guidance 
programs and procedures. Students at all levels of education need the 
benefit of information and assistance provided by concerned, well- 
educated counseling and guidance personnel. Colleges and universities 
and certificating authorities must work together to assure that such 
personnel are made available to the many school districts which need 
them. There is a further need for better orientation toward vocational 
guidance in all school systems. 

The State Education Board should institute a statewide information and 
counseling program which will give early guidance to students in taking 
the courses they need to fulfill their plans and potential, inform them 
of higher education opportunities, guide students who plan to leave 
school toward courses which will give them the skills they need to ob- 
tain jobs, and monitor the employment market to inform the counselors 
of the skills that are needed. 

The Board of Elementary and Secondary Education should encourage ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to make changes in curriculum which will 
educate students for employment. 

Program Accountability 

Each educational system should develop and adopt an information system 
utilizing PPBS (program-planning-budgeting system) methods to foster 
fiscal accountability of a higher order, as well as to provide data for 
management planning and to promote better understanding of the missions 
and performance of their institutions. 

Evaluation and Assessment of Education 

The Commission recommends systematic assessment of the outcomes and ef- 
fects of investment in education. This kind of accountability is needed 
to provide information and data for decision-making by the Governor, 
Legislature, and all Wisconsin citizens. A regular audit of the pro- 
cedures, practices:, and accomplishments of Wisconsin's education agencies 
is recommended. Over a period of years such monitoring of the educational 
programs in Wisconsin can result in the prudent use of financial resources 
and in improved educational results. 

The Gommission believes that the State Education Board is the appropriate 
agency to develop methods of appraisal and evaluation and to establish 
performance indices for the guidance of state leadership and the citi- 
zenry at large. 

Student, Faculty, and Citizen Participation 

To enhance the participation of faculty* students, and citizens in the 
affairs of their institutions the Commission recommends tnat a- Campus 
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Council be established at each public university to advise the presi- 
dent of the institution on matters concerning its development and 
operation in relation to its internal and external constituents. 

The Commission further recommends abandonment of the doctrine in loco 
parenti s at the college and university level. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

In the past, emphasis has been on * c i a 1 classes and residential in- 
stitutions for school-age childr p ,. th learning problems. The Com- 
mission believes the most effective way to meet these problems in the 
future is by prevention of learning handicaps through early childhood 
education for "high-risk" children, and by integration of the children 
with special needs into the regular school programs through an individ- 
ualized learning system for al 1 children. 

The Governor, on the Commission's recommendation, has already appointed 
a citizens' committee to plan and carry out a pilot project to test 
these concepts for possible statewide use. In addition, the Commission 
recommends: 

1. Continuation of present special educational service^; 

2. Revising state policies to emphasize the new concepts; 

3. Recruitment and training of manpower for certain special 
learning needs now largely unserved; 

4. Re-examination of all special education manpower training 
programs with respect to the new state policy; 

5. Educating the public to the need for a more flexible sys- 
tem of teaching to meet the diverse learning needs of our 
children; 

6. Increasing the availability of counseling to families on 
a variety of problems. 
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A FORWARD LOOK 



This report and its recommendations place before the citizens of 
Wisconsin specific proposals about the planning and managemement of 
education in the state. The proposals require early action if we are 
to be assured the highest possible value from our investment in educa- 
tion. The Commission has built upon Wisconsin's pioneering role and 
outstanding strengths in education, and attempted to anticipate chang- 
ing conditions of human need and economic circumstance which lie ahead. 
While the report ranges over Wisconsin's educational needs from pre- 
school programs to adult education, its recommendations focus upon the 
role and responsibilities of state government. The proposals pertain 
primarily to questions of public policy in education. 

The Commission has been conscious of the importance of living within 
our resources. The controlling purpose of the report has been to de- 
sign a system of education which, in the opinion of the Commission, 
Wisconsin's citizens would like to have in the last third of this 
century, yet a system which we can afford. The Commission's recom- 
mendations turn frequently to such basic themes as lifelong availabil- 
ity of education, wise use of financial resources, modern management 
and coordination, citizen participation, and tangible measurement of 
educational results. 

A number of proposals identify specific situations that have already 
become so crucial as to require immediate action. Other proposals 
suggest general courses of action, which if undertaken now, will per- 
mit an orderly approach to new questions of public policy in education 
as they arise. 

The volunteer citizen task forces which provided the study and background 
for the Commission's recommendations addressed themselves to four large 
questions: 

How should the state organize its total educational system 
to effect desirable statewide planning, policy formulation 
and evaluation? 

What state plans for financing the educational system will 
move the state closer to providing equality of opportunity 
and equity in sharing the costs? 

What state policies and procedures will increase the pro- 
ductive use of resources allocated to the educational 
system? 

What relationships between state government and educational 
institutions are essential to the quality of a state educa- 
tional system? 
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The Task Forces also evolved certain basic convictions which underlie 
the Commission's recommendations: 



The educational system must change . Educational institutions areas 
subject as others to obsolescence. Better investment of the educa- 
tional dollar will not result from patchwork measures applied to the 
system as it is. Additional dollars in the budgets of each unit will 
not necessarily increase overall effectiveness. Fundamental altera- 
tions in organization and finance, measures that encourage flexibility 
and variety, are required if the educational system is to serve the 



The ofiQayu.zatA.on capable. ofi continuous renewal is 
interested in what it is going to bee me and not 
what it has been. It is interested in the evolving 
future and not in the glorious past. 



John Gardner 



future as well as it has served the past. 

Change is the means, not the objective . Wisconsin's educational sys- 
tem has much that is good. Change is needed to protect, preserve, and 
promote the good that we have. Many of Wisconsin's elementary and 
secondary schools are operating excellent educational programs but 
many others can do better. The need is to find ways to extend the 
best practices to more pupils and more schools. 

Wisconsin has a system of vocational -technical education not paral- 
leled by any other state. The need is to shape and strengthen this 
program in ways that will meet the needs of a technological society. 
Technical education must provide satisfying comprehensive educational 
alternatives to match emerging differences in human aptitude, interest, 
and aspiration. 

Wisconsin has a state university of international stature. This re- 
markable resource can be retained and refined by policies that define 
its sphere of responsibility, that concentrate rather than proliferate 
its resources and that cherish the particular characteristics essen- 
tial to an eminent university. 

Wisconsin's university systems offer the state four-year degree pro- 
grams geographically accessible to nearly 90 % of all Wisconsin youth. 
The educational programs of these institutions are at a stage of growth 
where the need is to encourage greater variety in mission, curricula, 
and style in order to serve differing goals and interests. 

Wisconsin's private colleges and universities are a valuable resource 
of the state, and provide diversity to the higher education patterns. 
Both the public and private sector would benefit from greater coordi- 
nation of effort between the systems. 



Wisconsin has pioneered in extending its educational resources and 
programs widely throughout the state. Technological development 
points to new ways of accomplishing this objective. The need is to 
integrate new capabilities into the total educational system. 

The educational system should have greater flexibility and diversity 
in operation . The operation of the public school system has tradi- 
tionally been under the control of local school boards, with the 
purpose of making schools responsive to the particular needs of the 
community. In fact, however, schools have become enough alike in 
program and management that the educational system has been charac- 
terized by conformity. There is need to reconsider what flexibility 
administrators, faculties, and local school boards should have in 
school management and what accountability they should have for edu- 
cational results. 

The quality of the educational system should be measured by its 
results . The practice of measuring the quality of a school in terms 
of dollars spent, teacher-pupil ratios, number of books in the li- 
brary, special facilities and other such quantitative measures is 
inadequate. Education is also broader than schooling and cannot ba 
measured by time spent, courses pursued, credits earned, grades re- 
ceived, colleges attended, and degrees attained. The important 
results of education are deeply human - changes produced in skills, 
knowledge, appreciations, interests, understandings and perspectives. 
The proper evaluation of the educational system should focus on what 
happens to learners in school, of learning that would not occur out- 
side the system, and what results from their educational experience. 
Attention must be directed to evaluating the results of the educa- 
tional process. Attention must also be directed toward programs 
to train administrators, managers, counselors in making such eval- 
uation. 

Citizens should participate in policy-formulation at all levels . 
Education is the property of society at large. Involvement of cit- 
izens at all levels is indispensable if education is to be responsive 
to the needs of the people. Such involvement brings wide perspective 
to the development of educational programs and their management, and 
brings the benefits that breadth of experience provides, especially 
when focused on larger, qualitative aspects of the system. 



This, then, is a "Forward Look"' in education. It is an attempt to 
find the right road to take to reach tomorrow. The decisions that 
are made today will affect profoundly the lives we lead in 1980 and 
the lives of our children into the next century. The effort of the 
the Commission has been to seek a world as open, as stable, and as 
resourceful as possible by planning and acting now. Only an under- 
standing legislature, a concerned public, anc enough time will tell 
whether this effort was successful. 
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STATE EDUCATION BOARD 



Education is the biggest and most important business in the state, with 
a total annual budget over one billion dollars and going up. Our system 
has grown so rapidly that in some ways it is no system at all. It seems 
incredible that with an enterprise of this magnitude there would be no 
single authority to devote its exclusive attention to the planning, 
managing, and evaluating of the total educational system, and yet this 
is the case. As the public has grown more aware of the need for educa- 
tion, each interest within society has clamored for its share of the 
pie. All these assaults have converged on state government. Under 
the circumstances, the surprising thing is that the process has worked 
as wel 1 as it has . 

The Governor and the legislature have the ultimate responsibility for 
the educational system through appointments arid budgets, but they also 
have many other responsibilities. If the management of education is 
to receive the attention it needs, the Governor and the legislature 
need and deserve a single objective body which can report facts, 
establish priorities, and recommend action. The basic reason 
for proposing the creation of a State Education Board is to bring our 
educational system under manageable control. The Commission feels this 
to be its key recommendation in this report. 

Recommendation : 



Create a State Education Board which would be responsible 
to the Governor and the legislature. This citizen Board 
would be the primary instrument for charting the overall 
course in Wisconsin education; for assessing educational 
needs and priorities and fixing responsibility for their 
accomplishment; for initiating improvement in educa- 
tional practice and management; and for evaluating 
the overall performance of the state's educational 
system. 

Qualification for membership should be unrestricted except 
for recognized ability and disposition to give non-partisan 
consideration to questions of public policy in education 
and to the quality of educational services rendered to 
all people in all places in all forms and levels of educa- 
tion. Members would be appointed by the Governor with 
confirmation by the State Senate. 

The State Education Board would employ an executive 
director who would be the chief educational adminis- 
trator in the state. 

The State Education Board would assume all authority 
and responsibility previously vested in the Coordi- 
nating Council for Higher Educati or . 
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The Organization and Function of the State Education Board 



The State Education Board would be the top educational organization in 
the state, with supervisory control over the planning, programming, 
budgeting, and expenditures of the other boards (See organizational 
chart). It would be’made up of fifteen citizens appointed by the 
Governor and confirmed by the Senate. It should be adequately staffed, 
so that the time of the Board can be spent in making judgments on the 
assigned work the staff has done. 

In selecting its executive director, the Board should select one whose 
administrative and public service background command the respect of the 
Governor, the legislature, the public, and the educational systems. 

His compensation should at least equal that of the chief executive of 
any other part of the educational system. 

The Board staff should be sufficiently competent to challenge those of 
the institutions being supervised. The citizens members of the Board 
representing the people, and having no conflict of interest, would 
have the power to draw staff members from the other boards. 

Within a management framework, the State Education Board would analyze, 
prepare, and present a budget to the Governor and the legislature. It 
would then audit the allocation and expenditure of appropriations to 
educational institutions and agencies. It would also serve as the agency 
to coordinate, receive, and supervise the expenditure of federal funds 
allocated for education and research; and would consider roles, rela- 
tionships and contributions of the private sector. 

The State Education Board would require the development .id implementa- 
tion of a planning, programming, budgeting system for all the educational 
systems in the state to conduct such operations as cost-benefit analysis, 
planning and evaluation. 



Educ.aJu.on the key to change. It ti the only e^~ 
fieettve way tn the long pull to Influence valuei , 
attitude*, and ba*lc a**imptioni> In a democratic 
society. 



U. S. Senator Gaylord \iel*on 



The State Education Board, as a planning and policy board, would not, 
however, be involved in operations. Operations would be the responsi- 
bility of the particular board governing the institution or system. 

(The suggested powers and duties for all boards may be found in the 
Appendi x) . 



Both the State Education Board and the governing boards of the systems 
should emphasize the needs of quality as well as quantity. All of the 
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boards should work toward well-defined missions and objectives, updating 
of programs of studies, improved teaching practices, improved measure- 
ment of educational results, better use of space, time and personnel. 

The two types of boards, each respecting the responsibility of the other, 
should strive toward the common goal of improving efficiency and 
effectiveness of education in Wisconsin. 

The State Education Board would have the further advantage of making 
it unnecessary to create other commissions to study education in the 
future. It should not only continue the work of this Commission, but 
should authorize further studies under its direction, as needed. It 
should be able to use any talent, including advisory committees, which* 
could be helpful in its studies. The State Education Board could 
also provide a continuing appraisal through its biennial message on educa- 
tion in Wisconsin involving: 

A discussion of the past education program of the state 
and a critical evaluation of its effectiveness. 

The presentation of a new two-year program focusing on 
increased educational effectiveness, opportunities, and 
improvements. Needed changes in legislation would be 
recommended. 

Updated presentation of long range plans and trends in 
education . 
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GOVERNING BOARDS 



The concept of total management, planning and evaluation must be 
carried through the entire system. The Commission proposes the estab- 
lishment of three boards: Board of Elementary and Secondary Education, 

the Board of Regents of the Wisconsin Technical Colleges, the Open 
Education Board; and the retention of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the Board of Regents of the State Universities, 
and the Higher Educational Aids Board. 

The Board of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Responsibility and authority for state-level decisions for elementary 
and secondary education in Wisconsin now reside in the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. He is assisted by a professional staff 
who, with him, comprise the State Department of Public Instruction. 
Counsel and recommendations flow directly to the Governor and Legisla- 
ture from this office. 

Recommendati on : 

Create a citizen Board of Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion to provide citizen participation in state policy- 
formulation and in support of recommendations affecting 
this basic pa.t of the educational system. 

This Board would appoint an executive director, who would 
serve in the capacity now filled by the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. Pending passage of a Con- 
stitutional amendment removing the Superintendency from 
the ballot, the present elected State Superintendent or 
his successor would work with the Board as its executive 
director. After passage of such constitutional amendment, 
the Board shall appoint as its executive director the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction then in office. 

The Department of Public Instruction will become staff to 
the board and its executive director. 

The Board would consist of ten members, one elected from each Congres- 
sional district. If Wisconsin's Congressional districts change in 
number, the size of the Board would change accordingly. 

This plan substitutes the election of a governing board instead of the 
election of a State Superintendent and would enable this officer to be 
selected on his qualifications, leadership and service. Yet, it pre- 
serves the election process in the selection of all boards of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, local, regional and state. 
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Regional Boards 



The recent development of Cooperative Educational Service Agencies has 
pointed the way to many types of improved educational services and 
operational management. These agencies, while operating with varying 
levels of support and success, have demonstrated the values of coordi- 
nated, cooperative action of school districts without sacrificing the 
virtues of local control of educational programs. 

Recommendation : 

Strengthen the Cooperative Educational Service Agen- 
cies by: a) consolidating them into fewer districts, 

b) increasing their capability to render special 
services and to effect economies, c) decentralizing 
state services to elementary and secondary districts 
in ways to accommodate the differing needs of regions 
of the state, and d) coordinating educational programs 
of the schools and colleges of the region. It is pro- 
posed that eight such boards be established, each 
operating with eleven members, eight of whom would 
be elected by school board members of the region. 

This arrangement allows consideration of : 

Economies in administrative management effected through 
group purchasing, collective warehousing, data process- 
ing, transportation arrangements, food services. 

Provision of informed counsel to individual school 
districts in the areas listed above, plus technical 
assistance with education of children with special 
needs, effective utilization of modern technological 
equipment and audio-video programs. 

Provision of centers for evaluation of the educational 
and administrative performance of the educational sys- 
tem, and for the development of improved educational 
practi ces . 

The Regional Boards serve a double purpose - to provide administrative 
aid to local school districts and to decentralize certain functions of 
the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education. 

Recommendation : 

The specialists required by the Regional Boards should 
be funded by the State and located within the regions 
served. Specialists in some technical areas might serve 
more than one region. 

This plan brings state services geographically closer to the operating 
schools and enables assignment of specialists to regional offices. 
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To facilitate joint and cooperative action with other state services, 
and to gain economies, the regions should be organized to make them as 
nearly coterminous as feasible with those established in the state's 
Administrative Districts plan. Where the region is large geographi- 
cally, as in the North Central District, or densely populated, as in 
the Southeastern District, the Regional Board may divide the region 
into sub-units. 

The Board of Regents of the Wisconsin Technical Colleges 

Wisconsin's system of vocational -technical schools, recently organized 
for operational purposes into 18 supporting districts, is now proposed 
for state support. 

Recommendati on : 

Develop a state-financed two-year system of technical 
colleges to be strategically placed throughout the 
state and to be operated under the direction of a 
Board of Regents for Technical Colleges. 

The plan conceives that state investment in two-year educational pro- 
grams should provide valid and useful alternatives to the programs 
offered by four year colleges and universities. Four-year colleges 
are accessible to the great majority of Wisconsin youth, and finan- 
cial assistance to needy students (see Higher Education Opportunity 
Program) practically removes financial barriers to attendance. The 
technical college proposal exemplifies the principle of providing 
educational opportunities that match differing human interests and 
economic needs. Investments in this direction are likely to be more 
fruitful than the proliferation of programs that offer the same type 
of education in more and more communities. 

The Board of Regents of the Technical Colleges would govern a set of ten 
colleges. The number and location of these colleges would be determined 
by the State Education Board. 

Open Education Board 

A distinguishing feature of "The Wisconsin Idea" has been the extension 
of programs beyond campuses to individuals arid groups in all parts of 
the state. 

Today, technological improvements in radio, television, telephone, 
modern concepts of library service, and other educational media are re- 
shaping ways in which opportunities may be carried to the people of all 
ages and in all places. There is need for the innovations of this vast 
development to be tested and used to achieve new educational results. 

There is a strong current need for the state to establish a system that 
regulates and makes full use of the resources of its entire educational 
system from pre-school into adult life in presenting new opportunities 
through modern educational technologies; that opens a chance for educa- 
tional advancement to persons outside the campuses and classrooms of 
formal institutions; and that concentrates on the development, testing 



and evaluation of the new instructional materials, technological de- 
vices, and those educational programs which employ them. 

Recommendation : 

Create an Open Education Board composed of members of the 
governing boards of ea.ch of the educational systems; mem- 
bers representing private education and libraries; members 
representing business and industry, commercial broadcasting, 
labor and student bodies. This Board will have responsi- 
bility and authority to plan and direct the concerted, 
cooperative use of the state's educational and technologi- 
cal resources for making educational opportunities accessible 
and advancement possible through modern technological media. 

In the achievement of this objective, the Board will direct 
an organization described in this report as the Open Educa- 
tion System, and will assume all statutory authority and 
responsibility presently assigned to the Educational Com- 
munications Board. 

Recommendation : 

Establish with other Boards a system of uniform transfer- 
ability of credit acceptable to the State Education Board 
which will open new routes to degrees, diplomas, and cer- 
tificates for students of the Open School programs of the 
Open Education System. Further establish performance 
acknowledgments for students of Open School programs whose 
needs cannot be adequately met by credit transfer; these 
acknowledgments to include degrees, diplomas, and certifi- 
cates if necessary. 

The Universities 



Wisconsin has two sets of university campuses. The nine Wisconsin State 
Universities, evolving out of a history of primary service in teacher 
education, also operate two-year campuses. The University of Wisconsin 
has expanded to include 4 four-year campuses plus two-year campuses. 

Each set of institutions has its own Board of Regents. The objectives 
and programs of these two sets of institutions, as separately con- 
ceived, are growing more alike. In terms of enrollment each of these 
systems ranks among the ten largest in the United States. The reason 
for governing these two sets of institutions by separate boards was 
clear when their primary missions were clearly different. The reason 
for continuing the use of separate boards now is less clear. 




Recommendation : 

The Board of Regents of the Wisconsin State Universities 
and the Regents of the University of Wisconsin should be 
retained with authority for the operation and management 
of their institutions under policies and regulations es- 
tablished by the State Education Board. The State Ed- 
ucation Board should make it a first order of business 
to consider the merger of these two systems under a single 
University Beard of Regents. 
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The State Board also should give prompt consideration to the defining 
of primary missions among the several types and levels of educational 
programs throughout the system - pre-school, special, two-year col- 
leges, four and five year programs, doctoral and professional programs, 
adult education, and extension and public service programs. 

Higher Educationa l Aids Board 

The Higher Educational Aids Board serves the state in the administra- 
tion of funds appropriated by the state or allocated by the Federal 
Government for student financial assistance, for construction of 
facilities, or for other purposes in which both public and private in- 
stitutions may participate. This Board has the composition and ex- 
perience necessary to administer the recommended plans for financing 
undergraduate and graduate education. (See Higher Education Opportunity 
Program) 

Recommendation : 

The Higher Educational Aids Board should be responsible 
to and operate under policies of the State Education 
Board. The Higher Educational Aids Board will adminis- 
ter the Higher Education Opportunity Program. 

The descriptions of exact memberships, terms of service, and specific 
duties for the boards discussed in this chapter are included in the 
Appendix. 

For further discussion of Regional Boards, Wisconsin Technical Colleges, 
and the Open Education System, refer to the chapters on those subjects. 
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REGIONAL BOARDS 



The recommendation to establish eight Regional Boards to replace the 
existing Cooperative Educational Service Agencies (CESA) has already 
been discussed in the preceding chapter on Governing Boards. 

The Preliminary Report contained a major recommendation calling for the 
creation of Regional Boards. In testing this recommendation with the 
citizens of the state, it became clear that the concept of Regional 
Boards would require modification to promote better understanding. Spe- 
cial private interests in the non-curricular field offered strong ar- 
guments to maintain the status quo. 

Consequently, the Commission organized a new study group made up of 
CESA coordinators, representatives of the Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators, representatives of the Wisconsin Association 
of School Business Managers, and staff members of the Department of 
Public Instruction. This task group's study centered around whether 
certain services should be mandatory or optional. The following re- 
commendations include many modifications made by the special study 
group while carrying forward the principles embodied in the orig- 
inal concept. 

As the task forces found, CESA is performing a worthwhile service and 
r^n* > k S1C i. COnCe ^ . s sound. The problem, however, is one of magnitude. 
CESA has had a limited impact on education in Wisconsin because each of 
the nineteen districts receives only $29,000 per year from the state. • 
The basic recommendation is to extend the CESA organization into a sys- 
tem of Regional Boards. 

The Commission believes that by reducing the number of districts and 
giving each new region adequate funding by the state, Wisconsin tax- 
payers will not only realize savings in the years ahead but also will 
gain improved educational performance. Furthermore, local school dis- 
tricts will regard the Regional Board as it is intended: namely not 

as a challenge to the authority of local boards but as an aid to their 
management and service. 

The vast and separate numbers of institutions providing education through- 
out the state represent a tremendous dollar investment. Brick and 
mortar, highly trained faculties, and growing programs of these institu- 
tions are compelling reasons to consider broader coordination. Presently 
CESA coordinating activities and optional services are directed toward 
public elementary and secondary education. 

Recommendation: 



Regional Boards should undertake the coordinated utiliza- 
tion of those educational resources within their geo- 
graphical confines that will be of mutual benefit to 
various educational programs, especially the utilization 



of those resources in technical and higher education 
programs that will benefit public and private ele- 
mentary and secondary institutions. 

Administrative Management 

Administrators in all Wisconsin educational institutions recognize the 
importance of relating both their academic and non-academic program re- 
quirements to costs and resources. The use of planning, programming 
budgeting systems enables them to give their respective boards objec- 
tive data for guidance in decision making. 

Overlapping, over-funded and under-funded programs, inefficiencies, 
and poor performance^could be lessened if officials had better manage- 
ment information on which to base their decisions. Since education 
competes for scarce resources as do other government functions it must 
employ precise techniques both for managing its resources and "telling 
its story" to the public. 

Recommendation : 

The Regional Boards should provide, at state expense, 
assistance to local school districts in developing 
planning, programming, budgeting systems (PPBS). 

Wide Area Services 



There are a number of services which are economical to provide only if 
they are state funded and are area-wide in their application. For in- 
stance, broader service could effect economies in the school lunch 
program now offering over 400,000 meals daily at an annual cost of 
nearly 30 million dollars. Or, substantial savings could be realized 
through broader contracting and more detailed monitoring of school 
transporation patterns. The Commission believes that Regional Boards 
should provide professional staff positions to assist in such services 
as transportation, insurance, purchasing, food service, as well as 
other educational specializations that may serve more than one region. 
Each Regional Board should not staff all specializations where sharing 
of functions can be effected. 

Recommendation : 

Regional Boards should provide professional staff 
and coordination in such area-wide services as: 

Data processing centers established under the 
present plan of the Department of Public In- 
struction, with operating costs charged to 
utilizing institutions. 

Food service specialists to evaluate lunch 
programs in each school district. 

Transportation specialists to evaluate and re- 
commend modifications in existing school 



transportation operations, with particular atten- 
tion to efficiency and safety. 

Insurance specialists to examine local insurance 
Department, and recommend collective purchasing 
where economies can be realized. 

Purchasing specialists to evaluate and audit cur- 
rent practices and assist districts in cooperative 
buying. 

Special Education 

The Commission has found that provisions for special education services 
bear little relation to local or reqional needs. Single school districts 
especially in less populated areas, have difficulty supporting special 
education programs for the relatively low number of students needing 
them. The Commission also found that program capabilities are so frag- 
mented and uncoordinated throughout the state that the results range 
from duplication of effort to virtual unavailability of service. 

Recommendation : 

The coordination and administration of special edu- 
cation services should be funded by the state and 
centralized in the Regional Boards. 

As recommended later in this report, these services should aim toward 
prevention of learning handicaps through early childhood programs 
and provision of special services to students without removing them 
from the normal school environment where possible. 

Collective Bargaining 

Collective bargaining has become a costly and tremendously time-consuming 
task facing school boards and employee organizations throughout Wisconsin 
Public interest demands that equality in bargaining be established and 
maintai ned. 

Recommendati on : 

Regional Boards should promote, sponsor and conduct pro- 
grams and seminars for the purpose of training repre- 
sentatives of management, teachers, and non-professional 
employees of school boards within their region in the 
process and procedures of collective bargaining. 

A provision should be included in Chapter 111.70 requir- 
ing that local school boards and the collective bar- 
gaining representatives of employee organizations submit 
jointly endorsed copies of collective bargaining agree- 
ments to the Department of Industry, Labor, and Human 
Relations for compilation and public distribution. 



Program Assessment 



Excellence in educational effectiveness or outcome depends ultimately 
upon the quality of the teaching-learning process which the educational 
system provides. The basis for measuring, evaluating, and assessing 
education is a major goal for all states. Today, Wisconsin is cooperat- 
ing with the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), ad- 
ministered by the Education Commission of the States. 

Our Commission believes that the Regional Board, when properly staffed, 
is the logical organization to evaluate educational outcomes in an ob- 
jective and productive manner. This would provide the taxpayer with a 
giant step toward the realization of school accountability, in deter- 
mining what outcomes^are produced for the money expended. 

The Commission is convinced that such independent analysis will result 
in better utilization of resources and will give assurances that the 
outcomes of all educational efforts meet acceptable standards. 

Recommendation : 

The State Education Board should develop with the Board 
for Elementary and Secondary Education an assessment 
program to be administered throughout the educational 
system by the Regional Boards. The assessment should 
provide sufficient information about the performance 
of Wisconsin pupils, particularly in basic learning 
skills - e.g., reading, writing, number skills - to 
make possible curricula reforms. 

Research 



Exciting and new experimental approaches to education are occurring 
throughout the nation. Wisconsin, like many other states, has not 
placed a high enough priority on research and innovative programs 
through state budgetary support. 

Recommendation : 

The primary responsibility for the coordination and 
testing of experimental and innovative programs in 
education should rest with the Elementary and Second- 
ary Board. Specialists in this area of importance ) 
should be funded by the state with the responsibility 
of operating experimental programs delegated to the 
Regional Boards. 
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WISCONSIN TECHNICAL COLLEGES 



The state has two types of institutions which provide programs of post- 
secondary education that are less than four years in length. One is 
Wisconsin's system of vocational, technical and adult schools, designed 
to provide occupational education. The other is the set of university 
branch campuses and centers designed to provide the first two years of 
a baccalaureate degree program. Each system has had a different history, 
purpose, program, pattern of finance, and student clientele. Wisconsin 
has pioneered in both types of institutions. This dual system of educa- 
tion, separating occupational education from academic education, has been 
a unique feature of Wisconsin's pattern of educational organization for 
more than fifty years. As a result, Wisconsin has some of the finest 
technical schools in the nation. Its university centers also provide 
quality academic programs. The proliferation of both types of institutions, 
however, is not justified in terms either of satisfactorily meeting the 
important needs of most Wisconsin youth, or of prudent managing of educa- 
tional resources. 

National trends in educational planning and organization suggest that 
Wisconsin should move toward a new or different type of educational 
arrangement— one more suited to the optimum development of the varied 
potential of its citizens. Our society must not retain outmoded status 
distinctions between technical and academic education. It must continue 
to develop high standards of performance and reward for differing types 
of aptitude and ability. Just as our educational system serves to enable 
some of our citizens to rise to high levels of scientific and professional 
development, it should enable others to prepare for satisfying careers in 
other kinds of occupations. 

Society emphasizes certificates, diplomas, and degrees in its social 
values and employment practices. For persons who undertake the programs 
of four-year colleges, this value system has said that the completion of the 
baccalaureate degree is the only acceptable educational target. Yet 
current figures show that seven out of ten students now in grade and 
high school will not achieve this goal. 



Occupational tA.cUyu.ng muAt become mo> ie acceptable 
In the rnlncLi ofi AtudentA, theuJi patents, and po- 
tential mplo yets . 



PACAidcnt' 6 Task FoAce 
on Higher Education 



There are, however, other educational and occupational objectives that 
do not require four years of training, that have rigorous standards of 
performance based on differing types of talent and skill, and that pro- 
vide opportunities for satis >ying transition from school to career. 
These goals deserve a higher priority than heretofore accorded them in 
state planning and administration of education. Moreover, they deserve 
more consideration in the vocational guidance and counseling advice 
given by our high schools. 
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Recommendati on: 



Create a system of state- financed technical colleges that 
will retain the functions and programs of the vocational- 
technical schools, and expand opportunities for general 
studies relevant to career preparation. 

These colleges should be located to take advantage of present educational 
facilities and to provide convenient regional accessibility. This system 
of colleges will be open to all Wisconsin citizens, permitting students 
from anywhere in the state to attend the technical college offering the 
program or specialty of their choosing. The mission of these colleges 
will be: 

Career Preparation - The preparation of Wisconsin residents for employ- 
ment"! Its programs of education and training will be directed toward 
helping individuals acquire that knowledge, skill and general competence 
required for the skilled, semi-skilled, technical and para-professional 
occupations that may be acquired in programs Of less than four years 



For too long, the. educational system and the projections 
o { 5 oar real manpower needs have been passing each other 
arrogantly and blissfully by like foreign ships In the 
night. 



U. S. Representative Edith Green 



preparation. The programs will include general studies such as mathe- 
matics, communications skills, science, economics, and human relations 
which are an essential part of the preparation for occupational careers. 
Credit in some of these studies would be transferable to baccalaureate 
programs of four year colleges. 

Career Improvement - The upgrading and retraining of Wisconsin residents 
for career advancement and changing job requirements is a growing need. 
Programs that satisfy this need should be flexible in use of student 
time, accommodating students who must earn while they learn. The programs 
should use modern equipment and instructional techniques, and should 
meet individual and regional learning needs. The programs should preserve 
and promote the effectiveness of apprenticeship programs. The Technical 
Colleges should also feature remedial programs which help individuals 
overcome deficiencies which may block their career advancement. 

Programs of adult education for self-improvement have long been a part 
of vocational school curriculum. Interest in avocational programs 
designed for cultural improvement, skills and information in homemaking 
and family life, and training for satisfying use of leisure time is 
expected to grow as the number of hours spent in gainful employment 
decreases. 
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Recommendation: 



Avocational programs of the Wisconsin Technical College 
should be organized and coordinated on a regional basis 
in order to meet the varying needs of people in different 
sections of the state. The programs should be initiated, 
administered and controlled by the technical college boards 
of the local districts. 

To enable the Wisconsin Technical Colleges to fulfill their distinct 
mission of providing equal opportunities of career education throughout 
the state, it will be necessary to coordinate and amplify the function 
of the local districts. 

Recommendation : 

Establish a State Board of Regents for the Wisconsin Technical 
Colleges that will have authorities and responsibilities 
similar to those now exercised by the Board of Regents of the 
University of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin State Universities. 

The Board will employ an Executive Director for the Wisconsin 
Technical Colleges and a technical staff adequate to the 
accomplishment of responsibilities. 

The members of this Board will include, initially, some members of the present 
State Board of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, supplemented 
by members whose interests in education are general. The Board's principal 
functions will include: developing criteria for the establishment of 

the Wisconsin Technical Colleges, their locations, and their programs; 
establishing policies and allocating funds for the colleges; and coordinating 
the career preparation and apprenticeship programs throughout the two- 
year public institutions. 

Each Wisconsin Technical College will have its own governing board composed 
of representatives of employees, employers and citizens from the area 
it serves. This local board will be responsible for allocation of funds 
from state , federal and local sources. . it will also have complete 
responsibility for administration of the self-improvement programs. 

The Board may set user and service fees at their discretion. The Board 
may contract for satellite facilities and services making maximum after- 
hours use of the public facilities in the district. The local board 
through its Director will be responsible for the administration of the 
career preparation, apprenticeship, and career improvement programs 
according to the policies and within the guidelines set by the Board 
of Regents of Wisconsin Technical Colleges. The local board will continue 
to initiate program recommendations to the State Board, insuring program 
availability that is responsive to local needs. 

The Commission's recommendation builds upon Wisconsin's successful 
experience in technical education. The proposed colleges should 
have the same status and excellence in their field as other parts 
of the state's higher education system. These colleges should not 
duplicate the services of the state universities. They should serve 
the youth and adults of the state with outstanding career-oriented 
programs that are not attainable in any other part of the educa- 
tional system. 




Recommendation: 



The State Education Board should develop a plan for merging 
the facilities and resources, where feasible, of the voca- 
tional and technical schools with those of the university 
branch campuses and centers, and determine the number and 
appropriate sites of the technical colleges. 

The Commission suggests that ten Technical Colleges, each offering 
comprehensive programs, be developed in locations reasonably accessible 
through carefully designed mergers and district realignment to students 
in all regions of the state. 

A number of private, proprietary trade, technical, business and career 
schools in Wisconsin offer vocational education geared to employment. 
These schools offer training programs that prepare work in specific 
and wel 1-defined areas. 

Recommendati on: 



The State Board for Technical Colleges should study courses 
and curricula offered by these schools, set uniform standards 
and regulations, and contract with these schools, where 
appropriate, for educational services that need not be duplicated 
in public institutions. 

The Commission has carefully studied the financing of vocational- 
technical education and concluded that an effort should be made to 
relieve the burden of local property taxes by financing technical 
education on the same basis as other state-supported higher education. 

Recommendation : 

The Board of Regents of Wisconsin Technical Colleges should 
have full flexibility in locating vocational-technical 
facilities to best serve their statewide clientele. The 
Board will not be dependent on local willingness or ability 
to pay for building and grounds. 

Recommendations for the purchase of existing facilities to be utilized 
by the Wisconsin Technical Colleges will be proposed by the Board of 
Regents of the Wisconsin Technical College to the Wisconsin Building 
Corporati on. 

Recommendati on: 



Operational costs of career preparation and improvement 
programs including directly related instructional costs, 
in excess of federal subsidies should be borne by the 
state.* Costs of some part-time retraining programs 
that benefit only one district or perhaps one industry 
shall be borne by the district and/or industry. 



* See Higher Education Opportunity Program for details on student costs. 
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This recommendation shifts the costs of this program from local property 
taxes to state revenues. Apprenticeship programs would continue to be 
financed as they are at present. 

Self-improvement programs should be financed at the option of the district 
board through user fees, private and commuiity sources. Each community 
should provide resources to finance the avocational and recreational 
activities in its area. 

This comoi nation of federal, state and local financing, although shifting 
the major share of the burden to the state, will maintain sufficient 
local contribution to preserve local initiative and incentive, characteristics 
that have led to much of the success that the vocational system has achieved. 
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OPEN EDUCATION SYSTEM 



A primary purpose of the Commission's "Forward Look" has been to discover 
new ways of broadening educational opportunities and making them available 
to more people. To do so it has been necessary to study not only new ways 
of educating in conventional institutions, but to explore the potential 
of new systems. A premise has been that such new systems should not 
create wholly new institutions or agencies, but should supplement and 
update the missions of existing public and private education or enterprises. 

One concept that has received broad attention is that of a "universal" 
or "open" system of education. The terms imply not only open availability 
of educational opportunities to all our people at whatever point in their 
lives and wherever they happen to live; they also imply open participation 
by educators in reaching out through the combined learning resources and 
media resources available to them. 



We. A cnA e tnzutttoety that the. &JiAt thon.ou.ghZy 
teZevtAcd generation tn the hiAtoKy ofi the. woAtd 
cannot Aimply be paAAed. tnto and through the tame 
Aigid inAtitutionat AtAu.ctuA.eA that ItA paAentA 
and even gAandpaAenti tAaveled. 



RobeAt H. finch 



A survey conducted as part of the Commission's special study on the 
"Open-Universal School" showed that 80% of the respondents favored 
the idea of open education as generally defined in this section.* 

An open education system is a media system that concentrates on pre- 
senting academic content through technologies of communication already 
here and anticipating those in the immediate future. It seeks a unified 
field of learning that does not force time and place limitations. It 
serves those who cannot be in a schoolroom or on a campus to receive 
programs that should be available to them in flexible forms. 

It is also an innovative system that gives conventional education a 
place to stand in planning its future. There has been an "explosion" 
in the development of educational technologies-~within the private 
sector, as well as within our institutions — to an extent that makes 
it not only economical to begin employing them, but exceedingly wasteful 
not to. 



* A summary of the reports of 14 work groups comprising the study and 
including results of the survey is available through the Commission 
offi ce. 
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It is also a common system in which our variety of institutions can 
learn to combine, conserve, and mutually contribute their resources 
to larger and more contemporary environments than any one of them was 
designed to serve alone. 

Resources 



To implement the concept of open education, the Commission has outlined 
a basic management design for a coordination, development, and delivery 
system to integrate learning resources and media resources in the state. 

Recommendati on : 

That the Open Education Board, as described under Governing 
Boards, establish a system to identify, coordinate, and 
extend those academic and communications resources whose mutual 
devel opment wi 11 be of greatest educational and economic 
benefit to the state. The system recommended will consist 
of two Resource Centers: Learning Resources and Communications 

Resources, and one program development and delivery unit: 
the Open School. 



STATE EDUCATION BOARD 



1 lay member or alternate 
appointed by each of other 
four boards 

7 I, ay members appointed by 
Governor to represent 
interests such as private 
education, industry, libraries 
commercial broadcasting, 
labor, students. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 




LEARNING 
RESOURCES 
CENTER 
Director and Staff 
UEX, DPI, VTAE, UVV, WSU, 
Lib, Private, Commercial. 



OPEN SCHOOL 
Director and Staff 
Field, Research, 
Evaluation, Editorial 



COMMUNICATIONS 
RESOURCES 
CENTER 
Director and Staff 
TV, PM, ETN, Filn-.-rc, 



PROGRAM 

DEVELOPMENT 



Incorporates functions of ECB 
and some functions of CCHE 



To achieve its mission, it will be necessary for the Board to develop 
new structures through which our institutions may interact in offering 
new educational programs. It will also be necessary to further coordinate 
and expand the use of educational technology in order to deliver new 
programs to new learners in new ways. 
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A coordinated approach to absorbing technologies efficiently and economically 
is crucial i f we are to meet rapidly changing educational needs. A 
system of centers for coordinating program delivery will offer a manageable 
and cost-accountable opportunity for evaluating new approaches. The 
system will provide institutions and governing boards practical data to 
help them formulate priorities for employing such promising but expensive 
new technologies as, for instance, videotape cassettes that can be played 
through standard television sets. 

From a practical and economical point of view, the time to coordinate 
existing resources and plan for new ones is before a great deal more 
expensive duplication takes place. As long as the media functions of 
Wisconsin's institution continue to grow separately, each will not be 
well protected against : v‘ng to "reinvent the wheel" every time a new 

road is opened. 

It does not take much of a look down the roads that are already open to 
see that such new media as electronic video recorders; microwave, 
satellite, and CATV broadcasting; telecommunications; computer banks , 
and a host of others will become as much a part of the state's educa- 
tional technology as typewriters and duplicators are now. The Open 
System approach is well suited to provide for statewide planning 
regarding the new hardware we will inevitably accumulate. It is also 
well suited to making the abundance of new t chnologies available to 



The new comma, ! ; v ejistty "will tntcgsuite oJUL the 
community’* ne. ounces to the -intellectual and ae*~ 
thettc needs o ^ It* people." 



Samuel GouZd 



a population which senses their relevance. The Survev mentioned earlier 
revealed that over 80 % of the respondents feel that the existing media 
in the state — TV, radio, telephone — could be used to provide "a very 
good educational program to learners at home." 

The Open School 



Recommendation : 

That the Open School unit of the system be designed to serve 
the unfilled educational needs of people throughout the state 
by programs developed in coordination with the Learning 
Resources and Communications Resources Centers; that the 
Open School thus serve as a "laboratory" for testing new 
educational technologies and approaches. 
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With all our institutions testing new programs at the same proving 
ground, there will be much less probability of duplicated efforts and 
a possibility for a much greater definition of missions. The taxpayers 
of the state will benefit from de-escalated costs, compared to offering 
the same services by using more teachers and building more facilities. 
Taxpayers can also benefit from an increased tax base that a broadened 
job and professional up griding often produces; from the impact of 
accessible education on ethnic and welfare problems; and from the 
increased social stability of lifelong educational opportunities. 

Wisconsin business, industry, and labor will profit from a greater 
opportunity to obtain professional and job development programs and 
from the appeal that on-the-job training and educational programs 
will have in recruiting new employees. 

To offer a full range of educational technologies - from networks and 
film to individualized, tutorial packages - it will be necessary to 
call on many non-insti tutional techniques. Fortunately there are many 
informal educational resources that wi 11 be part of the Open School 
at low cost or even no cost. Wisconsin has unusually good libraries, 
museums, historical societies, galleries, as well as many businesses, 
industries, organizations for training development, and labor organi- 
zations making educational opportunities available to their employees 
or memberships. Commercial media can aid in reaching a wide spectrum 
of learners; professional advisors and counselors are available in 
most localities; data storage and retrieval mechanisms operated by 
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banks and private companies are within the easy reach of most citizens; 
wide area telephone lines blanket the state. 

All these and many other modes are open to any organized way of bringing 
resources together and using them well. One of the main cost benefits 
of the Open School is that it will not depend upon owning a great deal 
of the equipment it uses, any more than it will own real estate or faculty. 
It will contract with the Resource and Communications Centers and 
other sources for services and technologies. It will make fuller use 
of state communications networks by extending both the time they are 
used and the number of users. The Open School will also prove to be 
a great borrower. It will take what it can get from qualified volunteers, 
from reciprocal arrangements with civic and business sources, from 
skilled advisors and from people who know their communities best. 

Prooram 



The School must be as open as possible to the learner at the receiving 
end. Coordinated methods of delivery will not be effective without 
new methods of making programs available, free of prerequisites and 
red tape, to the large audiences and the many individuals not now 
reached by conventional education. 

Recommendation : 



That the Open School design a balanced offering of credit 
and non-credit programs; that the programs develop a curri- 
culum of learning as a lifelong experience; and that the 
programs be matched to people's needs and abilities as they 
emerge, not solely to age or previous schooling. 

People whose needs would best be served by enrolling in formal schools 
will be stimulated by the Open School to do so. Others will be en- 
couraged to pursue alternate routes to degrees, diplomas, or certificates 
through transferable credits or other acknowledgements granted by the 
Open School itself. 



There are other children f . id adults in the state whose educational 
needs are either too general or too specific to be met by classroom 
teaching. Many graduates of formal schools, for example, feel the 
need of continuing their educations at their own pace, often without 
credit requirements, to lead more satisfying and productive lives. 
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The Open School Survey showed that 72% of the respondents wished to 
continue their educations beyond or outside formal schools. 

Many learners are capable of pursuing independent study, including 
drop-outs who may need remedial work or on-the-job training and 
part-time students seeking to improve skills or solve problems through 
programs available in their homes or at convenient locations. 

Perhaps the most crucial area for development in home learning is 
in pre-school education. Certainly no other audience is more 
accessible to Open School programs. Nor would there be any more 
direct method of responding to the 89% agreement in the Preliminary 
Report Opinionnaire that a high priority should be placed on pro- 
grams fitted to the abilities and learning rates of children. 

Recommendation : 

That the Open School develop a structure of Program Teams, 
Delivery Systems, and Access Systems that involve specialists 
for planning the content, learning theory, technology, 
counseling, and adjustment to students' needs and situations 
throughout each project. 
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Program Teams 




Content Personnel j 


Learning Specialists 


| Media Specialists 



Atl personnel on ad hoc appointment or release time 
appointment from their employing institutions, 
agencies, and enterprises 







Delivery Systems 












Educational 


Community 


Material 


ETV, FM, Film, ETN, 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Centers 


EVR, Mail. etc. 


UN1V, VTAE, HS. 

etc. J 


Lib, Mus., y. 
1 etc. 





Access System, 




Home Learning 
Centers 
Civ. Bus. 
Centers 


Community F .. 

Access „ _° r Experimental 

Volunteers „ Part T, . me Community Expenmen, al 

Community Counselor, Access Med.a Access 

Social l nd (Pilot Projects) (P.lo, Project,! 

Services Advil0fs 




The Program Team approach is a key mechanism. Here the "faculty" 
is not made up of permanent appointments but of generalists or 
specialists from public and private sources throughout and beyond 
the state. Their appointments, which will carry special prestige 
and professional benefits, will be made on a project basis - a year 
or two, a semester, a week - for whatever input or task is needed. 
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The new mixes that the Program Teams will develop among themselves 
will provide the greatest variety of ideas an opportunity for experi- 
ment and testing. The idea of balancing content, learning, and media 
specialists in project groups is not unique. It is a further movement 
in the direction that many schools and private learning corporations 
are taking, but in the Open School it will be integrated within the 
whole mechanism. 

Recommendation : 

That the Open School implement a structure of local advisors, 
counselors, and community volunteers to aid in directing 
students into programs and to aid in assessing needs and 
employing resources at the local level. 

The Open School Survey indicated that 74% of the respondents would 
be "willing to help out some other student who might live near if 
he needed to talk to someone with [their] background and experience." 

Ope rati ons 



Recommendation : 

That the Open Education Board appoint an executive director 
for the System to serve at its pleasure and assist him in 
obtaining as high-quality and creative a staff as educa- 
tional institutions and media operations in or beyond the 
state can provide. 

The Commission suggests the following operational staffing: The staff 

for the Learning Resources Center could consist of one person, each, 
allocated full time to the Center, and to serve at the pleasure of 
the executive director, from the Department of Public Instruction; 
the Vocational-Technical system; the University of Wisconsin system; 
the Wisconsin State University system; the University Extension; the 
Wisconsin Library Association. Other staff could be allocated by or 
obtained at the suggestion of interests in private schools and 
colleges, civic and private enterprises. 

The staff of the Communications Resource Center could be allocated 
from existing statewide educational networks, from institutions with 
tlv most advanced media programming , and from commercial enterprises. 
This staff would have the additional responsibility of carrying out 
other communications services established under the policies of the 
Open Education Board. 



The staff of the Open School should consist of specialists in field 
work, research, evaluation, curriculum, media and publications. 

This staff would work with and assist the teams for program develop- 
ment and delivery. 




The Directors would serve at the pleasure of the executive director 
and be subject to his periodic evaluations made in consultation with 
representatives of the System staffs and representatives at the Program 
level . 
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Recommendation : 



That the Open Education Board undertake a phased develop- 
ment of the System; that the Centers and the Open School 
administrations be established first; and that the program 
developments be phased in according to priorities set by 
the Board. 

Cone! us i on 



There is strong conviction that individual and social needs are out- 
growing the capacity of the conventional education apparatus, as pre- 
sently organized and financed, to respond effectively and economically. 
Part of the problem stems from rigidities of structure and practice 
of long-established institutions that are inherently conservative; 
part results from restraints placed upon current systems by a public 
that is often skeptical of proposals for educational change. Modern 
management, however, dictates bold measures to find and demonstrate 
improved ways to accomplish educational results. 

The Commission believes that the concept of Open Education is a 
practical approach to innovation and future planning that, like 
other "Wisconsin Ideas" coming from the grass roots, could serve 
as a model for other states and nations. It is an approach to 
learning as a continuing part of modern life, where the learner 
lives, within a manageable system of new educational environments. 
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FINANCING PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Important as the other subjects in this report are, the one which most 
affects individual taxpayers is the cost to the public of our grade 
and hi gh schools . 

Governor Knowles, in his initial proposal of this study in 1969, pointed 
out that sixty-five cents of every state tax dollar in Wisconsin goes 
to support education. Thi rty-fi ve cents of this figure represents state 
support of the public elementary and secondary schools. When local pro- 
perty taxes are added to this figure, forty-seven cents of every local 
and state tax dollar goes to support the public elementary and secon- 
dary schools. 

We have no quarrel with the purpose for which this money is spent, 
nor have we found many citizens who seriously propose doing away with 
our public schools or lessening their quality. The demand is in the 
other direction. People want the quality of education to be ever 
better, because they realize the benefits to the children and society 
of a good education; they also realize the consequences of an alternative 
course. 

Quality education costs money - and money is the subject of this chapter. 

There appears to be no likelihood that costs will go down in the future. 
Enrollments are expected to level off in the 1 9 70 1 s , and there are 
opportunities for economies in a regional approach for delivery of 
services, as explained elsewhere in this report. Still, the demand 
for more indi vi dualized instruction and better quality teaching, coupled 
with the likely pressures of further inflation make it appear certain 
that costs will increase. 

The question is not whether we should meet these costs, but how best 
to meet them. Should the property tax continue to carry 70% of the 
net operational costs, as well as all capital outlay and debt retire- 
ment as it does today? Or should some of this burden be shifted to 
the statewide income or sales tax? Should property tax continue to 
be the measure of wealth in communities by which the state attempts 
to equalize its share of the costs among school districts? 

The Commission has set three goals in recommending a system for financing 
education: excellence, equality, and economy. 

Excel lence in education is tested by the impact of education on students. 
When all the other statistics on education are ground out, the only 
meaningful measure of whether it was all worthwhile is in the product 
which emerges - the student, Has he learned anything? Is he motivated 
to learn more? Is he ready to assume the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship? Is he prepared to take full advantage of higher education? There 
is reason to believe that in its quest for excellence, our school system 



nationally has room to improve. One need only read the current news- 
papers and magazines, to say nothing of books on the subject, to note 
an increasing wave of dissatisfaction with The Way Things Are in the 
public schools. 



Many aesults ofi education one. subjective, do not 
lend themselves to audit. But that should not 
detea us fiaom precisely dealing with those aspects 
that do lend themselves. anything, it makes it 
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those pasts we can define ayid measuae. 

Leon Lesstngea 



Surely not all improvements in a school system are based on money - 
attitude and dedication are extremely important - but it is clear 
that we cannot have excellent schools unless we are willing to pay 
the price. 

Equali ty is a two-pronged goal: 

Equality of Educational Opportunity . An ideal system of educa- 
tion will provide every child no matter where he lives or how 
much money . or education his parents have, the same opportunity 
and incentive to make the most of what is in him. 

Equality of Tax Burden . The charges for education should bear 
a reasonable relationship to the ability to pay. The adoption 
of a state school aid formula using an equalization principle 
in 1949 was a big step toward equalizing the tax burden. 

Economy . An ideal system of education should achieve its goals of 
excellence aid equality at the least possible cost. There is a point 
of diminishing returns in education as in everything else, and society 
has other needs to pay for, but if prudent choices are made in spending 
the educational dollar, this can be a wise investment for the future. 

The costs of public elementary and secondary education have soared in 
recent years, primarily due to increasing enrollments, improvements in 
education, higher teachers' salaries, and inflation. Some idea of the 
magnitude of these increases can be seen by comparing the statewide 
figures for the 1958-59 school year with 1968-69. 
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Elementary and Secondary Education Operating Data 







1958-59 


1968-69 


% Increase 


Enrol lment 




631,850 


907,400 


43% 


Gross operating cost 
Operational per-pupi'i 


$ 


227,662,100 $ 636,884,200 


179% 


cost 




$360 


$703 


95% 


General state aid 


$ 


58,631,200 $ 


202,528,200 


243% 


School property taxes 


$ 


218,000,000 $ 


537,734,000 


146% 


School tax rate 




12.74 mills 


18.60 mills 


46% 



Perhaps the most significant comparison is between enrollment and tax 
rate which have increased almost the same: 43% vs. 46%. This shows 

that the school aid formula has worked to keep the property tax rates 
increasing at a much lesser rate than operating costs. Per capita 
income during this same period increased 66%. 

Still, the property tax has reached a practical limit in many communities. 
Referenda on school bond issues have been voted down with increasing 
frequency, and the future of educational excellence in some of these 
communities is in jeopardy. 

The property tax carries about 70% of the burden of net operating 
c^sts of elementary and secondary education in Wisconsin, with the 
state paying the remaining 30%. Only about six states pay less. The 
main reason for this is that Wisconsin pays more than most states in the 
form of shared taxes to local governments to support municipal and 
county services other than education. When shared taxes and school 
aids are combined, it is seen that Wisconsin distributes about two- 
thirds of its tax revenues back to local units of government, but 
education, from the state standpoint, gets the lowest priority. 

There are several things wrong with relying so heavily on the property 
tax to support education: 

The property tax is not necessarily related to the ability 
of a community to pay. As seen in the Appendix, there 
are significant differences between school districts when 
their income and property ratios are compared. 

The property value per pupil varies widely among the com- 
munities of the state. 

As mentioned above, this heavy reliance on the property tax 
is meeting with understandable taxpayer resistance, with 
education caught in the middle of the fight. 
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One of the good things about reliance on the property tax has been 
the strong local interest maintained in the schools, and the local 
control it produces. Assuming basic quality standards are maintained, 
local control of what children are taught and how they are taught is 
one of the basic underpinnings of democracy. There is nothing about 
local control, however, that precludes the state's participation in 
financing the schools, nor in the state's use of its coordinated 
delivery services to realize economies for all the school districts. 



Within this context of the present situation, the Commission has 
arrived at the following recommendations: 

Recommendation : 

The state share of net operating costs for K-12 districts 
should be increased from the present statewide average of 
30% to 40%, and maintained at that figure in the future. 

Currently, 40% state aia for K-12 districts would require a $59,000 
guaranteed value per student in 1971-72, and $64,000 in 1972-73. 

would mean a total general aid figure of about $324 million in 
J971-72 (compared with approximately $210 million in 1970-71) and 
$351 million in 1972-73. Thus, about $114 million previously paid 
out of property taxes would be paid out of state general fund rev- 
enues in the first year alone. 

The Commission is fully aware that this recommendation calls for a 
corresponding increase in state revenues - probably the income or 
sales tax, or both. However, many areas in Wisconsin are approaching 
a crisis level with the property tax, and relief is a practical 
necessity. Moreover, this recommendation will tend to shift payments 
for education more toward an ability to pay system. 79% of those 
responding to the Opinionnaire favored increasing the state share 
to 40% and reducing property tp.xes. 

There is a hazard, of course, that local governing bodies will view 
this increased state aid as "found money," and use the opportunity for, 
or be pressured into making other local expenditures. That is not the 
purpose of this recommendation. Its purpose is to provide the citizens 
of the state with much-needed property tax relief; therefore the 
additional state aids received by the school districts should be used 
for the first two years subsequent to legislative enactment for de- 
creasing the tax levy and/or fax rate, thus achieving the direct 
property tax relief intended. 

Recommendation: 



The distribution of shared taxes for support of general 
local government should take into consideration need and 
local effort. 



This Commission is not charged with the responsibility for revising 
overall state tax policy. However, when present tax policy is hurting 
the educational program in the state, it is necessary to make recom- 
mendations in this area. 

As pointed out above, education takes a low priority in the total system 
of state shared taxes. We believe education is among the state's most 
important responsibilities, and that the tax sharing formula should be 
revised to acknowledge this. The present formula has resulteu in 
providing state funds to municipalities which make a minimal local tax 
effort to provide municipal services. 

The Commission concludes that the present system of distributing shared 
taxes is inequitable, and that this inequality is a serious obstacle 
to equalization of educational opportunity . This has been well brought 
out by the Tarr Task Force, and we endorse the proposals of that Task 
Force in this regard We therefore recommend that the distribution of 
shared taxes take into account need and local effort, that shared tax 
distribution provide for equalization based on these factors, but that 
a limit on the spending of individual municipalities be imposed, above 
which the state would reduce or stop sharing in these costs. 

Recommendati on : 

The school aid formula should be based upon income within a 

school district as well as property values. 

As indicated earlier, the property tax alone is not an adequate measure 
of ability to pay. Ability to pay is more accurately gauged by income. 

At this time, income data by school district is not available. This 
recommendation contemplates that the Department of Revenue will revise 
the income tax forms so as to collect this information and have it 
available for the consideration of the legislature in 1973. Depending 
on what the figures show, the school aid formula may then be revised 
to include income as well as property valuation in the school aid formula. 

Recommendati on : 

Until income data by school district is available, flat 

aids to school districts should be held at present levels. 

Our Preliminary Report recommended that flat aids be discontinued, since 
we felt that the equalization formula recommended was a sounder method 
of school aid. However, it has come to our attention since then that 
the high property values in some of these districts do not necessarily 
reflect a corresponding ability to pay. To suddenly eliminate the money 
these districts have been receiving might work a hardship in some of 
the communities. Therefore, the recommendation has been changed to 
hold the flat aids at their present levels ($62 per grade school student, 
$80 per high school student) until the income information is available, 
as recommended above. 
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If the aid formula is increased to 40%, as recommended, it will reduce 
the number of K-12 flat aid districts. The districts affected and the 
amount of flat aid they would receive is shown in the Appendix. 

Recommendation : 

The school aid cost limitation should be increased to 115%. 

The 1969 Legislature adopted a net operating cost limitation factor 
of 1 10% in determining the eligibility of a school district to receive 
state aid. That is, if a district exceeded the current statewide 
average of school costs by more than 10%, it would not receive aid 
on such excess amounts. The Commission believes that there are some 
high cost districts which, due to geography, special programs required 
to meet the needs of their school population, or other factors, are 
unable to reduce costs below this level without impairing their educa- 
tional programs. Therefore, we have recommended increasing this 
limitation to 115%. 

Recommendation : 

The property tax should be administered and property assessed 

uniformly throughout the state. 

The equalized value (fair value) of property plays such a key role in 
determining the amount of aid a school district will receive that the 
necessity of having the property assessed frequently and according to 
the same standards is too obvious to require demonstration. Such a 
program of uniform assessment would best be conducted by trained, 
competent assessors under the direction of the Wisconsin Department 
of Revenue, on a county or regional basis. At a minimum, property should 
be evaluated every three years; ultimately the job should be done 
annual ly . 

Recommendation: 



Shared time students should be included in computing school 
ai ds . 

A number of local school districts provide shared time instruction to 
students from private schools, and we have recommended that shared 
time be employed widely (See section on Financing Private Elementary 
and Secondary Education). Although present expenditures for these 
students are included in the net costs of the school under the state 
aid formula, the Commission recommends that the full-time equivalent 
membership of such students be included in the resident membership 
of the school district for purposes of calculating state aid payments. 

Recommendation: 



Special funding should be provided for low or high population 
density districts where the school aid formula is not adequate. 



The school aid formula works effectively for the majority of school 
districts, but there are a few districts on either end of the range 
which have additional financial burdens, caused by either extremely 
high population density or extemely low population density. 

The Commission proposes that provisions be enacted through which the 
State Board of Elementary and Secondary Education will be empowered to 
provide additional state aid (not to exceed 15% of the per pupil cost 
times the number of pupils of each affected district) to compensate 
for extreme conditions relating to population sparsity or density. 

This provision is made expressly to provide a reasonable guarantee 
of equal educational opportunity to all students in the state. 

Recommendati on : 

The existing school aid formula should continue to be studied, 
with a view to including a system for rewarding excellence. 

The recommendations related to the school aid formula in Wisconsin 
recognize the fundamental soundness of the existing formula. However, 
the changing technology of education, and particularly the growing 
emphasis on evaluation of the output of our schools, would suggest 
that the formula consider more output-oriented criteria as they become 
available in the future. The existing formula can be modified to 
provide financial incentives for those programs which are of greater 
educational value or which are producing better educated children. 

Recommendation : 

The distribution of shared taxes should be identified to 
the property taxpayer. 

Shared taxes are presently distributed to municipalities and are used 
to reduce the property tax levies required for municipal purposes. 
Without considering the merits of the recommendations for change in the 
distribution formulas as suggested above, the shared tax information 
should at least be provided to the property taxpayer. 

We propose that all the municipal levies (including those for educa- 
tion) be shown on the property tax bill before deducting shared taxes 
and the shared tax distribution be shown as a separate credit against 
the teta 1 tax levies of the municipality. This would have the benefit 
of providing better disclosure of municipal levies (and increases 
between years) and would also better inform the property taxpayers of 
the portion of their state tax-s being returned for all local purposes. 
It would have no effect on the net levies on any tax bill merely the 
benefit 01 more information for the pro^rty taxpayers similar to that 
provided presently for property tax relief. 

Elsewhere in this report, in the section on Special Education, it has 
been recommended that state school aid be broadened to include four 
year-old kindergartens, where they are provided, and to reduce the 
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age for compulsory attendance from age seven to age five. It is not 
necessary to repeat those recommendations here, other than to view 
them as a part of the total package in financing public K-12 schools. 
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FINANCING UNDERGRADUATE HIGHER EDUCATION 



Wisconsin spends about $100 million annually for public higher educa- 
tion, not counting the sums spent for buildings, research, and graduate 
programs. While there are benefits to the state in making this invest- 
ment, the advantages to individuals receiving the education are greater 
still. It has been estimated that a college education and degree in- 
creases an individual's lifetime earnings by a substantia amount. He 
also benefits in a variety of other less tangible ways. 

The Commission has concluded that those receiving a higher education 
are major beneficiaries of it, and should pay the costs of instruction 
consistent with their ability to do so. 

Those who are unable to pay the full cost of a higher education, how- 
ever, should not be denied an education for that reasun. 74% of the 
respondents to the Opinionnaire agreed with providing "additional grants 
to students demonstrating greater economic need, according to carefully 
administrated criteria." 

There is a certain amount of injustice in our present system. Many of 
those who can afford to go on to universities and colleges without a 
subsidy are nevertheless being subsidized heavily,* while those from 
low income families are often unable to go, even when subsidized at 
current levels. Since almost everyone pays taxes, many of the low 
income families are actually helping to support the education of those 
more fortunate, while their own children are unable to take advantage 
of this opportunity. 

This fact is borne out by the results of a recent study of Wisconsin 
high school senior boys. In this study the boys were grouped by intel- 
ligence levels and by family income. The more affluent the family, the 
more likely the boy was to go to college. And among the most intel- 
ligent boys, more than 90 percent from the most affluent families 
went to college, as contrasted to about 50 percent of those from 
the least affluent families. This same pattern emerged from a simi- 
lar national study, Prjject TALENT. 

Low income does more than make it difficult to go on to school. Those 
fathers with less education generally earn less money than college 
graduates, and their children in turn are less likely to be educated, 
in part because they may have less desire and in part because of lim- 
ited family incomes. As seen in the table on the next page, there is 
a distinct correlation between the level of the father's education, 
the amount of family income, and the plans of high school seniors to go 
on to school . 




* Undergraduates at the University of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin State 
Universities pay about 25% of the overall instructional costs at these 
institutions. In each case, the state pays the rest. 
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Percentage of Male Wisconsin High School Seniors 
Planning co Attend Post-Secondary Education by 
Father's Education and Income, Spring 1968 



Father's Education 


% Planning Post- 
Secondary Education* 


Median 

Family Income** 


Less than High School 


56.3 


$ 5,951 


Attended High School 


57.1 


8,182 


Graduated High School 


70.1 


9,520 


Attended Technical 
or Traae School 


69.0 


n.a. 


Attended Co' .ege 


81.5 


10,864 


Graduated College 


84.3 


13,110 


Graduate Study 


92.5 


•15,135 


Average 


66.2 


$ 8,865 


*Based on CCHE data. 
**Based on U. S. data. 







It is not the main purpose of this Commission to right the wrongs of 
social injustice, though that opportunity may be taken where it occurs. 
Our interest is in using the educational resources of the state wisely 
and efficiently. As it is now, we are squandering a portion of our 
precious human resources. Thousands of youngsters who could make a 
valuable contribution to society and to their own futures if they were 
properly educated simply do not have the money to go on to school . 

This problem is not peculiar to Wisconsin, but a real solution to the 



Mew AuppoAt patteAiu miut be developed quickly Ifi 
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problem has escaped all of the states. Wisconsin has many firsts to its 
credit in the field of education and educational financing. We feel 
that with the program discussed below, Wisconsin can take the lead again. 
This is the Higher Education Opportunity Program. 
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Recommendati on: 



Adopt a voucher system for higher education whereby any 
qualified Wisconsin high school graduate may attend any 
accredited non-profit post-secondary school, college, 
or university in Wisconsin, public or private, subject 
to the enrollment limits and other requirements of the 
school, on the basis of the student's ability to pay. 

All students will receive a basic grant of $500 and a 
supplementary grant based on their financial ability 
to pay. Institu ons will collect full tuition from 
the students, ratner than receive appropriations from 
the legislature. This program will be called the 
Higher Education Opportunity Program. 

In its simplest terms, the Higher Education Opportunity Program (HEOP) 
puts higher education on an ability to pay system. If the student is 
not able to pay, the state will help him pay, and will help as gener- 
ously as it can. In short, the financial barrier standing between 
the deserving student and higher education will be greatly reduced. 

Wisconsin's private colleges and universities are included- in the pro- 
gram because their facilities and programs are a valuable resource to 
the state. These schools are, in general, much smaller in size than 
the public colleges and universities, and they provide diversity to the 
total program of the state. While many of them have religious sponsor- 
ship, the religious question is not crucial to the system as it is in 
grade and high school, for reasons explained elsewhere in this report. 

A number of these schools could accommodate more students and would 
like to do so. It makes sense, from the taxpayer's standpoint, to 
enable students to use these existing facilities where possible, rather 
than erect additional buildings, hire more faculty, and create more li- 
braries and laboratories to accommodate them in public institutions. 
HOEP does not extend, however, to students pursuing a course of study 
leading to a degree in theology, divinity, or religious education. 

Recommendation : 

Financing of vocational schools (henceforth to be called techni- 
cal colleges) shall be shifted from the localities to the state, 
and the students at these institutions shall participate , ! n the 
Higher Education Opportunity Program. 

This recommendation was made in the Commission's Preliminary Report, 
and has since been endorsed by the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education. 77% of those responding to the Opinionnaire favored "plan- 
ning and funding vocational-technical service on a statewide basis, 
rather than on local ability to provide that service." This is recom- 
mended because while the vocational schools presently afford excellent 
onportuni ti es for many in certain localities, their services are not 
available in strength throughout the state. It is basically the 
state's responsibility to see that those whose talents lie in techni- 
cal fields receive a quality technical education. Today, about one 
third of Wisconsin's high school graduates do not go on to further 
education or training of any ‘nnd. Others who start college drop out 
and are left with neither a degree nor a marketable education. Still 
others, it is suspected, who go through four year liberal arts colleges 



and achieve a degree, might have put their talents to greater use in 
a technical school. This program will permit them to do that. 

How the Program Mould Work 

HEOP would operate somewhat like the GI Bill did after World War II, 
and like Wisconsin's pioneering GI Bill for World War I veterans. The 
grant (described below) would be given to the individual, who would 
then take it to the institution of his choice. The grant is to the 
student, not the institution, and would be determined by the legisla- 
ture and the Governor as follows: 

1. An "average cost of instruction" would be determined annually, 
based upon average instructional costs at all public state 
universities and technical colleges (not the private schools) 
in Wisconsin. This average figure is approximately $1200 per 
student per year in 1970-71. 

2. A Basic Grant, or voucher, of $500 per year would be provided 
every qualified Wisconsin student. The voucher would be valid 
at any public university or college (including technical col- 
leges), or any accredited private university or college in the 
state. 

3. A Supplementary Grant of varying amount would be awarded stu- 
dents according to financial need, as demonstrated by analysis 
of family income and assets. 

In addition to these grants, which would apply to all colleges and uni- 
versities, the Vocational-Technical system would require some special 
consideration, at least in the initial phases of the plan. At this 
time students at the vocational schools pay considerably less per year 
than at the other publicly supported systems of higher education and 
this has been a deliberate decision. It would be neither realistic 
nor practical to change this pattern overnight. 

Recommendation : 

Students at the Vocational-Te hnical Colleges should con- 
tinue to pay at the present level of tuition during the 
initial stages of the Higher Education Opportunity Program. 
Part-time students would pay proportionately lower tuition. 

The tuition payments of all students should be increased on 
a phased basis until, by 1980, the payment will be relatively 
equal to that at other institutions of higher learning. 

No student would be given a totally free higher education All students 
will be required to contribute to their living expenses. Some students 
could reduce their costs by commuting to a nearby college or university. 

This plan makes a significant change in the direction of state appro- 
priations although tF_> total amount appropriated would not change 
appreci ably. 
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The institutions would collect the full tuition from the students, 
rather than receive appropriations from the state. Some concern has 
been voiced that this will change enrollment patterns, and could re- 
sult in a drop - at least temporarily - in enrollment at the University 
of Wisconsin and Wisconsin State Universities and that this could make 
year to year planning difficult. However, other institution would 
not be able to expand rapidly or might prefer not to expand. Hence, 
no dramatic enrollment shifts would be anticipated. In any case, we 
recommend that the Board on Government Operations review this program 
each year in its early stages, and adjust the budgets of the public 
universities so that they can meet their commitments. 

There are two thirgs that HEOP does not do, and these should be empha- 
sized: 

1. HEOP does not eliminate direct state funding for operating, 
maintaining and building physical facilities at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Wisconsin State Universities, or the 
technical colleges. Neither would it eliminate the types of 
direct state funding of research that currently exist, nor 
would it alter the current system of state support for grad- 
uate and professional training (except as noted in the 
following section on graduate education). 

2. HEOP does not replace existing state or federal loan programs, 
grant programs, or work-study programs. HEOP grants would be 
received only when the combined amount of student-family con- 
tributions and financial aids from other sources fell short 

of measured student needs; students would nc t be eligible for 
full funding from both sources. The intent is to make full 
use of federal and other grants and scholarship funds. HEOP 
funds are supplemental only. Borrowing from state, federal 
and private sources may still be necessary for some students, 
particularly those who cannot find lucrative summer employ- 
ment or whose family circumstances take an unexpected 
downturn. 

The administration and coordination of HEOP would come under the Higher 
Educational Aids Board, which is an operating Board and is staffed to 
handle this kind of program. Overall policy considerations would be 
under the jurisdiction of the State Education Board. 

Finally, it is recommended that HEOP be phased in over a four year 
period, beginning wi ui the 1972-73 freshman class; other classes would 
be added annually for three subsequent years. A longer phase-in for 
technical colleges would be required, as noted earlier. A program of 
this size will inevitably develop some problems, which can be worki_J 
out more easily if the change is gradual. Moreover, most of those 
families which will have to pay more for education will have a greater 
opportunity to plan for this gradually increased cost. 
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Advantages of HEOP 



The specific advantages of the Higher Education Opportunity Program 
are : 

1. Individual decisions on whether to go and where to go for 
higher education will be based more heavily on educational 
reasons, less on financial ones, with the result that larger 
numbers of qualified students can continue their schooling. 

2. Students will be permitted a greater degree of freedom in 
choosing an education appropriate to their talents, since 
it will cost them roughly the same wherever they go, with 
the exception of some of the private schools with higher 
tui tions. 

3. Educational costs to students will be more closely related 
to ability to pay. 

4. Greater accountability in both costs and performance will be 
required of the schools, because of the greater competition 
for students. 
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5. Placing vocational edr ation on a par with other higher edu- 
cation will have several distinct advantages: 

a. Most students technically trained for specific vocations 
stay in the state after graduation, and become taxpaying 
citizens of Wisconsin. 

b. The growth of the other colleges and university systems 
would tend to stabilize, as more students are attracted 
to a vocational career. 

c. A state sponsored technical education program can be a 
powerful tool in conjunction with a statewide industrial 
development program. Programs can be geared to meet the 
expressed needs of employers, and positions will be wait- 
ing for the graduates. The state thus becomes a partner 
with industry in the latter's manpower development pro- 
grams . 

ERIC 
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d. It would encourage and assist many technically-minded 
students to take advantage of opportunities for ad- 
vanced technical education. 

6. It will make maximum use of the existing facilities of pri- 
vate colleges and universities, and thus help reduce the 
unnecessary duplication of higher education facilities. 

7. Under the supervision of the State Board of Education, coupled 
with this incentive to offer programs which are responsive to 
the needs of students, institutions are more likely to develop 
distinct educational missions, reducing costly, unnecessary 
duplication of effort. 

Financial Implications 

The Higher Education Opportunity Program will, it is estimated, cost 
approximately the same as the present st..te appropriations for in- 
structional costs. This estimate is based on three assumptions: 

1. That the vocational school system will be fully financed by 
the state. 

2. That all state instructional subsidies, grants ar.d scholar- 
ship funds to undergraduates will be channeled into the HEOP 
program and taken out of existing appropriations. 

3. That enrollment in public colleges and universities will not 
increase. (This assumption is made only for the purposes of 
drawing a valid comparison with the present system. Because 
one of the purposes of HEOP is to increase enrollment among 
those not presently able to go on to school, total enroll- 
ment probably will increase.) 

The financial impact on individual families will vary, because the sys- 
tem will change from subsidizing those who can afford to go on to 
school to an ability to pay system. If HEOP were in full operation 
this year, roughly half of the students currently enrolled would pay 
less than they are now paying, and the other half would pay more. How- 
ever, with the phasing in of the program, the financial effect of the 
plan will be proportionately modified. 

The chart on the next page shows, for the average family, how the student- 
family ability to pay varies with annual family income. All students 
would be expected to pay $400 toward their costs out of summer earnings or 
from some other source. As family income rises above $6,000, an increased 
share of the costs is expected to be borne by the student or his family. 
When family income exceeds $11,000, the family would pay full cost, less 
the $500 basic grant. 
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HEOP will do what the traditional low tuition program has not done - 
assure or at least come closer to assuring that all qual ified students 
have an opportunity to attend an institution of higher learning suited 
to their abilities and aspirations. 

The provision of grants to individuals rather than to institutions is 
consistent with an underlying emphasis on providing educational op- 
portunities for students, not providing students for educational 
institutions. 

HEOP will improve statewide planning and coordination of educational 
programs, as institutions, guided by the State Board of Education, 
will be attracted to areas of specialization responsive to consumer 
demands. 

HEOP brings the vocational-technical system in as a full partner in 
the educational enterprise. This should improve statewide and per- 
sonal planning to meet manpower nee 

Finally, HEOP will permit the state to take advantage of the existing 
facilities of private colleges and universities. While the state col- 
leges and universities will retain a special relationship with the 
state, the private colleges will be more meaningfully related to the 
higher education system of Wisconsin. 

A detailed explanation of the mechanics of HEOP is contained in the 
Appendix. 
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FINANCING GRADUATE EDUCATION 



The importance of augmenting the number of professional and graduate- 
trained people in Wisconsin hardly needs elaboration. These individuals 
play an essential role in maintaining the vitality of our state's econ- 
omy and of our political and social institutions. Because of this role 
and because of the complexity of the professional and graduate programs 
available, the Commission recommends a new yet cautious approach to changes 
in the financing of these programs. 

Recommendati on : 

Grants covering the full cost of education should be 
awarded to qualified professional and graduate students 
from Wisconsin who are enrolled in the second and third 
years of post-baccalaureate study, and state-guaranteed 
loans should be provided for the first and fourth years. 

The grants will include a tuition allowance and a maintenance allowance 
and will be available to Wisconsin residents irrespective of where they 
did their undergraduate work; the grants will not be available to non- 
resi dents . 

The purpose of these grants is to enable qualified Wisconsin residents 
to have access tc the outstanding post-baccalaureate work offered in the 
state. This will help to insure that career decisions are not based un- 
duly on financial considerations. Moreover, these grants will also help 
to stabilize the financing of professional and graduate programs. Grants 
will be authorized only for students pursuing North Central Association 
accredited programs currently offered by Wisconsin's public and private 
institutions, or programs subsequently approved by the State Education 
Board. The purpose of this provision is to prevent the proliferation of 
costly and perhaps low-quality professional and graduate programs in other 
institutions . 

In addition, these grants will be available only for students pursuing 
studies in fields where program quality is high and where the need for 
more trained personnel is established. A mechanism for assessing pro- 
gram quality and manpower need would be established in cooperation with 
the graduate schools and the State Education Board. 

The grants are not open to first year students because the emphasis 
is on providing opportunities for those who have already demonstrated 
achievement in advanced work and who are highly motivated to continue 
their study and training. First year students will have to rely on 
loans, their own individual resources, or available fellowships, grants 
and scholarships. 

Fourth year students are not included in the grants because they are in 
a better position to obtain fellowships or assistantships than in earlier 
years. They are also closer to professional employment and could borrow 
funds without going too deeply into debt. 



The Standard Grant will be $2400 per year, plus the remission of the 
full cost of state support for instruction which, based on 1970-71 
figures, would amount to approximately $2100. Students will still be 
expected to make up any remaining costs out of their own resources. 

The cost of this program is estimated as follows: There are approxi- 

mately 2000 second or third year students in the graduate and pro- 
fessional programs who are Wisconsin residents. The gross cost of 
this program would be an estimated seven million dollars for student 
grants, plus about one million dollars to replace the present in-state 
tuition the students now pay. However, the net cost will be consider- 
ably reduced by restricting the program to students in quality programs 
where manpower needs are demonstrably higher. As a result, the cost of 
the program would be more than halved, to approximately four million 
dol lars . 

While this program will facilitate advanced education and training for 
many Wisconsin residents, some additional general funding will still be 
required to maintain the high quality of existing graduate and profes- 
sional programs in the state, and particularly the graduate program at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

This recommended program should make it unnecessary for students to work 
full time during their second and third years of professional or graduate 
work. Inasmuch as they can devote more time to their academic activities, 
most will complete their studies more rapidly than is now the case. In- 
deed, under current conditions, many students need five or six years to 
make equivalent academic progress. This program will not only enable 
professional and graduate students to make highly productive contributions 
in the world of work much sooner than is now the case, but it will also 
reduce the number of Wisconsin resident students who drop out of Wisconsin 
universities under the stress of academic, family, and financial pressures. 

The reasons for not relating professional and graduate student grants to 
family income level are several. First, most graduate students have 
attained adulthood and therefore cannot be expected to continue receiv- 
ing contributions from their parents. Secondly, any plan to base grants 
on parental income would undoubtedly be subject to legal dispute because 
of the present sentiment toward independence following age 21. Finally, 
the fact that many professional and graduate level students are married 
greatly complicates deciding the appropriate way of measuring ability to 
pay. For all of these reasons, the application of financial needs anal- 
ysis in determining the size of the grant does not seem appropriate. How- 
ever, should a workable system of financial need analysis be developed 
for use at the graduate and professional level, we recommend its adoption 
and the incorporation of this need analysis into the program. 

It is important to note that these state grants will be a supplemental 
resource. For example, if a student receives a National Defense Educa- 
tion Act (NDEA) fellowship, or some other fellowship grant, which pro- 
vides sufficient support, then no state grant is provided. Assistant- 
ship grants will be treated the same as fellowships. If the other grant 
were smaller than the state gra,^ for which the student is eligible, he 
would be given the difference between the allowable state grant and 
whatever other grant was received. 
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The purpose of this provision is to not only minimize state costs but 
also to encourage the development of alternative funding resources for 
professional and graduate education. Indeed, if a major federal program 
of post-baccalaureate support were developed this would allow for the 
orderly phasing out of the state program. 

In this connection, the Commission endorses the report of the President's 
Task Force on Higher Education which recommends national learning centers 
financed by the Federal government. The University of Wisconsin Graduate 
School is, after all , a national resource, and its benefits have long been 
available to the nation and the world. This fact should be recognized in 
a practical way by the federal government. 

For Wisconsin residents who elect to pursue undergraduate, professional 
and graduate work outside Wisconsin, a state guaranteed loan equal to 
the grant amount they would be eligible for if they remained in the state 
would be provided. Under a contractual agreement this loan would convert 
to a grant if upon graduation the recipient returned to Wisconsin for a 
period equal to the number of academic years of his loan-supported study. 
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PRIVATE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Elsewhere in this report it has been recommended that state financial 
support of the public elementary and secondary schools be strengthened. 
The question remains whether similar support, or support in other ways 
should be provided to the private and parochial schools at the elementary 
and secondary level. These schools account for about 20% of the total 
school enrollment in Wisconsin. In 1969 there were 212,000 students 
enrolled in private K- 1 2 schools, 82% of whom were in Catholic schools, 
15% in Lutheran schools, and 3% in schools of other sponsors. 

The question of public aid for these schools has been debated in recent 
years primarily because of a decline in Catholic school enrollment, 
as shown in the following table. (Other groups, particularly some 
Lutherans, have favored the direct a 4 d concept, but there has been 
neither the unanimity of opinion among Lutherans nor the organization 
for action that has existed among Catholic groups). 



Catholic School Enrol Inicnt , 1 963 to 1 970 
(Source: Department of Public Instruction) 



Year 


El ementary 
Enrol lment 


Rate of 
Decline From 
Previous Year 


Secondary 

Enrollment 


Rate of 
Decline From 
Previous Year 


Total 

Enrollment 


Rate of Dec! inc 
From Previous 
Year 


1963-64 


206,204 


— 


32,051 


— 


238,255 


— 


1964-65 


203,565 


1.3% 


31 ,805 


0.3% 


235,370 


1.3% 


1 965-66 


200,039 


1.7% 


32,725 


+2.9% 


232,764 


1.2% 


1966-67 


183,996 


5.5% 


31,547 


3,6% 


220,543 


5.3% 


1967-68 


178,673 


5.5% 


31,141 


1.3% 


209,814 


4.9% 


1968-69 


158,353 


10,8% 


29,611 


* 4,9% 


188,964 


10.0% 


1969-70 


143,899 


9,1% 


28,227 


4.7% 


172,126 


8.9% 



It is not clear whether these enrollment declines are the result of 
financial problems that exist, whether existing financial problems are 
the result of enrollment declines, or whether these two factors are 
independent of each other. Neither do we know to what extent the 
closing of Catholic elementary and secondary schools affected these 
figures, because complete statistics on school closings were not 
available. 

It is known that per pupil operating costs in Catholic elementary schools 
in Wisconsin more than doubled in the last three years: in 1967-68 they 

were $124.94 and in 1969-70 they were $261.22.* Much of this increase 



* A Profile of Catholic Education in the State of Wisconsin , 1970, 
Dept, of Education, Archdiocese of Milwaukee, June 1, 1970, p. 15 



is thought to be caused by teacher salaries: as the number of teaching 

nuns has declined, they have been replaced by lay teachers who have 
been paid more competitive salaries. 

The Task Unit that studied this problem concluded that financial con- 
straints were a major factor in declining Catholic school enrollments. 

It also noted that the attitudes of many Catholics toward parochial 
versus public schools have changed in recent years, and that may be 
causing more Catholic parents to send their children to public schools. 

To the extent that financial problems have caused schools to close, 
financial aid would keep them open. However, to the extent that other 
factors are involved in declining enrollments and school closings, 
financial aid may slow down the rate of closing but not stabilize 
private school enrollments at roughly 18% to 20% of public and private 
elementary and secondary enrollments. 

The Task Unit heard arguments on both sides of the question and came 
to the conclusion that public aid should be given to the private schools. 
Despite the above statistics, it did not ground this conclusion on 
financial considerations, for it determined that the cost of absorbing 
these students into the public school system would be approximately the 
same as an aid program adequate to stem the tide of declining enrollment. 
It concluded that aid should be given to facilitate the continuation 
of private elementary and secondary schools because these schools have 
a value in and of themselves which should be preserved. They offer a 
freedom of choice in the type of elementary and secondary school educa- 
tion that is ''eceived; they offer diversity in educational program 
and environment; and, in the case of parochial schools, they permit a 
choice between a religiously oriented educational environment and a 
secularly oriented educational environment. 

However, the Policy Group of the Commission, which is responsible for 
the views expressed in this report, disagreed with the Task Unit's 
recommendation that a program for substantial public aid to private 
schools should be initiated. There is no question that private 
elementary and secondary schools have performed a valuable public 
service in providing an education to a significant number of students 
over the years . Nonetheless, the Policy Group does not believe that 
the reasons cited in support of a program of substantial aid to private 
K-12 schools surmount the basic problem. As noted above, 97% of these 
schools are religious schools. Their unique purpose - their reason 
for existing - distinguishing them from public schools, is that they 
teach a particular religious creed. The Task Unit concluded (and the 
Policy Group agreed) that the purpose of a program of public aid for 
these schools was to preserve them, thereby permitting them to continue 
to carry out their unique purpose. The public policy question thus 
posed is whether the taxpayers of Wisconsin, many of whom do not share 
the religious beliefs or creed taught by the particular schools that 
would be receiving aid, should be required to support such schools. 

It is the conclusion of the Policy Group that they should not. Therefore, 
this Commission concludes that direct state aid should not be gi ;an to 
private and parochial schools. 
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There are other considerations that must be weighed in assessing the 
wisdom of any private school aid plan. History has demonstrated that 
religion and politics is an incendiary mixture. Some of the most 
difficult and divisive public policy issues considered by the state 
legislatures involve church and state. The initiation of a program 
of public aid for private schools would require a review at each 
legislative session of the aid formula, the level of aid and the 
system for determining the recipients of aid. Apart from the effect 
of such biennial consideration of these difficult questions on the 
political process (which, wa believe, is an important consideration), 
the effect on private school systems might be very detrimental. The 
independence of the private schools, their freedom from extensive 
governmental regulations, and their freedom from political interference 
may well be jeopardized if they are required at each legislative session 
to enter the arena of public debate over the allocation of scarce tax 
dollars . 

We tend to think of private elementary and secondary schools as we know 
them in Wisconsin today. Other states, however, have seen a very rapid 
increase in the number of private schools established for the sole 
purpose of avoiding certain governmental regulation of public schools 
which is strongly disliked, notably the rise of private schools for 
white children in certain Southern states. The Task Unit concluded 
that a program of public aid adequate to stem the tide of private 
school closings should be in the magnitude of approximately $50 million. 
With such a large fund available, the possibility of new private 
schools being organized and applying for aid must be considered. It 
is difficult in a free society to devise a method of allocating aid 
among private institutions in such a way as to deny aid to those 
institutions which espouse an extreme position not shared by the vast 
majority of citizens and taxpayers. While this difficulty of deciding 
which private schools should receive aid may not be a reason for 
refusing to establish an aid program, it is a factor that cannot be 
overlooked and it was not ignored by the Policy Group. 

The conclusion that direct state aid should not be given to private 
elementary and secondary schools must be distinguished from the Com- 
mission's position taken elsewhere in this report regarding the means 
for financing higher education. There, a voucher system is recommended, 
whereby students can attend the college or university of their choice, 
public or private, with the same amount of state assistance available 
to them regardless of their choice. While the voucher program does 
not directly aid private colleges and universities, it will make it 
possible for some students to choose to attend such institutions, and 
to that extent the institution will benefit. However, it was agreed 
at the outset of the study of private education that there are signi- 
ficant differences between private schools at the K-12 level and those 
of higher education; this was why the study of the two levels was split 
between two Task Units. Two of the differences c’ted were that (1) 
school attendance is compulsory at the K-12 level but not compulsory 
for higher education, and (2) there is less permeation and influence 
of religious values in private higher education. Accordingly, the 
public policy issue is not the same and different recommendations can, 
with consistency, be made.. 



Even though the Commission recommends against direct aid to private 
elementary and secondary schools, it has adopted several positive re- 
commendations with respect to these schools. 

Recommendatio n: 

Categorical aids for ancillary services . The state, through the 
Regional Boards, should furnish categorical aids to the private 
school on the same basis as they are presently provided to 
the public schools. These aids would include: 

-Dri ver Educati on 

-Psychological testing and counseling 
-Educational testing 
-Speech therapy 

-Remedial programs for pupils with special 
learning problems 

This recommendation is made because it is felt that all children in 
the state should receive these services, and some schools cannot 
afford to furnish them. In the opinion of the Commission, these services 
do not constitute direct assistance to the schools, but are specifically 
directed to the welfare of the child and to society as a whjle. Con- 
sideration must be given, of course, to a differing view by the courts, 
in the event of a constitutional objection. 

In 1968-6" the private schools received federal and state aid in the 
total amount: of more than $8 million for school bussing, school lunch 
programs, library books and programs for disadvantaged children. It 
is contemplated that these programs will be continued. 

Recommendati on : 

Grants-in-aid for innovative programs . The legislature 
should appropriate funds for grants-in-aid for innovative 
programs and educational research, available to public 
and private schools. The Board of Elementary and Secondary 
Education should establish appropriate guidelines, administer 
these funds, and establish a system for evaluating the 
research that is done. 

This recommendation is in harmony with one of the themes of this report, 
that innovative programs and research in educati os: are nece.'-ary for 
progress. The recommendation is included t .his point to emphasize 
that these grants should be available tr pr vat i as well as public schools. 
Again, the possibility of a challenge . constitutional grounds must be 
raised. 

Recommendation : 

Shared time and released time pre irams . Shared time is some- 
times described as a dual enrollment system. Students are 
princip. . ly enrolled at private schools, but take some of 
their courses at a nearby public school. They receive credit 
at both schools, and are graded on thoir achievements at 
both . 
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Released time, on the other (land, applies to students 
enrolled in public schools who are released from the school 
for a specified period (usually one hour a week) to attend 
classes in religion at a private school or church nearby. 

The program is optional with the parents of the students. 

Shared time programs are presently being conducted in a 
number of school districts in Wisconsin. At least one 
of these programs is being challenged in the courts as 
this is written. Should the program be declared uncon- 
stitutional, it is our recommendation that a constitutional 
amendment be adopted permitting shared time. 

During the 1969-70 session of the Legislature, a consti- 
tutional amendment received first passage (Assembly Joint 
Resolution 41), specifically authorizing released time 
programs in Wisconsin. We recommend that this amendment 
be given its second passage in the 1971 Legislative 
session, whereupon it will go to a vote of the people. 

Modern tr uagement tools make it possible to incorporate a great deal 
more flexibility in the scheduling of classes and students in public 
and private schools. Where public and private K-12 institutions are 
within reasonable proximity of each other, the Commission believes 
there is no fundamental reason why students may not receive a portion 
of their education at each school. In short, there is no fundamental 
reason why public and private school students may not attend classes 
in home economics or shop, or make use of language laboratories or 
science laboratories. The cost of these programs is shared by the state 
through the present state aid formula. 

To facilitate shared-time programs, the Regional Boards or the Board of 
Elementary and Secondary Education itself should be prepared to furnish 
advice and assistance for the establishment of shared-time programs, 
including assistance in curriculum planning, schedule coordination, 
adjustment in neighborhood school boundaries, and facilities planning. 
However, it is anticipated that most local school districts will be 
able to work out these problems with their private school neighbors. 

12 % of the responses to the Opinionnaire agreed with the concept of 
"removing barriers to shared or released time programs." Each 
community should decide for itself whether it wishes to adopt a program 
of this type, 

Recommendati on : 

Special loan funds to be available to public school systems 
faced with sharp enrollment increases . If private school 
enrollments continue to decline, and private school closings 
continue, some school districts may be faced with a financial 
crisis- Buildings may have to be built and teachers hired. 

To help the school districts meet these problems, the establish- 
ment of two loan funds is recommended. 
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The first fund would be a capital fund, established to 
permit the school district to purchase or construct 
facilities. The~e loans should be repaid over a ten or 
twenty year period, or upon local issuance of bonds. 

The second fund would be an operating fund, primarily 
for rapid staff increases, and would be repayable over 
a shorter period. 

The interest paid by the borrowing school district on 
each type of loan should be set at the rate the state 
would have to pay to borrow the same amount, plus a 
small charge for administration of the loan. 

The Board of Elementary and Secondary Education should 
prepare suitable regulations for the use of these funds, 
within guidelines established by the legislature. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 



In Wisconsin, as in every other state, there are children who have special 
learning needs which the normal teaching system does not meet adequately. 
These children are the handicapped, the disadvantaged, and the gifted. 

Handicapped children *'’ r l"do those who suffer from crippling conditions, 
defective vision or hearing, speech handicaps, emotional disturbances, 
mental retardation, diseases which leave them homebound, or any of a 
group of disorders sometimes called specific learning disabilities. 

Disadvantaged children suffer such harsh conditions as poverty, ethnic 
discrimination, parental neglect, and malnutrition. By the time they 
reach school some of them are permanently retarded, some can scarcely 
understand English, and others feel that academic studies are irrelevant 
to thei r li ves . 

Gifted children, those few with very high intelligence or exceptional 
talent, often find their progress hindered by a teaching system oriented 
toward normal children. As a result they suffer frustration or apathy. 

When children with special learning needs are ignored, they often become 
disrupters in school and liabilities to society. Many never get into 
school and many more drop out early. Their lives and the contributions 
they might have made are wasted. Many become dependent on welfare, cost- 
ing the locality and the state an average of $1,500 to $2,000 per year. 
Others, because of their inability to care for themselves, or Because 
of antisocial behavior, including crime, are institutionalized at costs 
ranging from $5., 500 to $14,000 per year. Add to this the tax revenues 
these people might have generated had they received adequate education, 
and we have some idea of the tangible costs of neglecting special learning 
needs . 



How many children are we talking about? The number is hard to estimate, 
partly because data is scarce, partly because the number included is a 
matter of definition. The estimates which follow apply to the state as 
a whole, but percentages differ widely from one area to another within 
the state. 

The Department of Public Instruction estimates that 150,000 or 15% of 
Wisconsin's school children are either handicapped or disadvantaged, or 
both. However, the Commission believes the number may be greater than 
200,000 or 20%. The discrepancy is mainly due to different estimates 
of the number with specific learning disabilities and the number of dis- 
advantaged. 

Specific learning disabilities are thought to be caused by slight disorders 
in the central nervous system. The milder forms are quite hard to detect, 
but scientists and educators have recently cited them as the cause of 
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learning failures in many children previously labeled troublesome . willful, 
or lazy. The Department of Public Instruction estimates the size of this 
group at 2 % of the school population, based on a nationwide estimate of 
the percentage of severe cases by the National Advisory Committee on 
Handicapped Children. However, the Commission believes the number who 
actually need special help which regular teachers cannot yet provide is 
closer to 10%. This estimate is based on figures cited by special educa- 
tors and organizations in this field, and figures cited in support of 
recent federal legislation. 

The disadvantaged are presently estimated at 90,000 children or 9% of the 
child population. To count a child among the disadvantaged the family 
income must be $2,000 or less, or the family must be receiving Aid to 
Dependent Children. The Department of Public Instruction has pointed out 
that this income figure is quite low, and that other causes of disad- 
vantage, such as discrimination or parental neglect, are not taken into 
account by this criterion. Therefore, the actual number of disadvantaged 
children probably is substantially higher. 

Estimates' of the number of gifted children needing enriched learning 
programs run about 5%, including both the talented and the highly inteli- 
i gent. 

Therefore, even allowing for a large overlap between the handicapped and 
the disadvantaged, the Commission believes that the number of children in 
Wisconsin who will need special education during their school years tray 
exceed 250,000 or 25% of the total. 



How well is Wisconsin meeting these problems? Although our programs 
in special education for the handicapped and disadvantaged are among 
the better on’es in the country, their coverage is still far from com- 
plete, as the estimates on handicapped children from the Department of 
Public Instruction indicate in the table on the facing page. 

Since the present federal criteria for counting a child among the disad- 
vantaged are quite restrictive, and since not even all of those counted 
are served by special educational assistance, the Commission believes the 
fraction of truly disadvantaged children being served is also quite low. 

A few of the wealthy school districts in the state have exemplary pro- 
grams, including enriched education for the gifted, but their coverage 
is not a significant portion of the state. No programs for the gifted 
are aided by state funds. 

In summary, although reasonable progress is being made toward serving 
the handicapped and disadvantaged children covered in present statutes, 
the Commission believes we have not yet reached the halfway mark in 
helping those children with special learning needs who should be served. 
Considering the cost associated with persons whose special educational 
needs have gone unserved, it is obvious that the state is allowing a 
heavy burden of welfare, institutional costs, and losses of tax revenue 
to accumulate. 
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What are the difficulties which prevent our present programs from reach- 
ing more children in need? The difficulties center on organization, man- 
power, and public support. There are rigid traditional relationships 
between federal, state, and local governments. Responsibility for action 
falls with varying emphasis on health, welfare, and education authorities. 
Criteria for use of different federal matching grant programs are not 
coordinated. State laws and guidelines prevent special education funds 
from being used where they are needed and could be effectively used. 

Trained and qualified personnel with needed specialties are scarce; 
regular teachers do not always accord them the status they deserve. High- 



Estimated Percentage 



Type of Handicap 


of All Wisconsin 
Children 


% of Handicapped 
Not Being Served 


Mentally Retarded 


2.3% 


6% 


Deaf/Hard of Hearing 


0.57% 


78% * 


Blir.d/Sight Impaired 


0.10% 


56% * 


Speech Impaired 


3.5% 


near zero 


Physically Handicapped 
Multiply Handicapped 
Hospitalized 


0.25% 


48%* 


Emotionally Disturbed 


9 of 
L/o 


93% 


Specific Learning 
Disabilities 


?.% 


95% 


Homebound 


no data 




TOTALS (Approximate) 


11% 


50% 



* A number of these handicapped children are served in regular classes 
or through itinerant supportive services. Some wear hearing aids, 
use desk mangifiers, or use large print books. 
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or education institutions sometimes react so slowly in initiating new 
programs for special education personnel that a severe shortage appears 
in one field while we build toward a surplus in another. Shortages are 
compensated by provisional licensing of personnel with little training. 

Since our state regulations are not mandatory, and since state funding is 
supportive only, the initiation and improvement of special education pro- 
grams depends heavily on local support. But citizens, who are understandably 
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concerned with tax demands, are not aware of the losses incurred by unmet 
needs and thus do not support up-to-date educational programs. 

A NEW APPROACH 

Although the Commission supports the present plans of the Department of 
Public Instruction for improving services and coverage in the near fu- 
ture, it does not believe that an extension of the present system of 
special education will be an effective solution to the problem of special 
learning needs for the long term. In contrast with the past emphasis on 
special classes and residential institutions for school-age children with 
learning problems, the Commission recommends that the principal efforts 
in the future be concentrated on: 

1) Early childhood programs with emphasis on prevention 
of learning handicaps through treatment and stimula- 
tion of children beginning at birth. 

2) Integrating special education and regular education 
through individualized learning. 

Early Childhood Programs 

Eighty-five percent of the respondents to the Opinionnaire favored the 
establishment of a project setting goals of prevention, early identifi- 
cation, and treatment of learning problems in children. Early treatment 
of children with probable handicaps is the most humanitarian, and by 
far the most cost-effective method of dealing with special learning needs. 
This is especially true for disadvantaged children, some of whom suffer 
permanent mental retardation from the effects of a harsh environment 
in early childhood. In Milwaukee an experiment is now being conducted 
with a small number of children who had a statistically high risk of 
retardation. After four years of appropriate stimulation and challenge, 
along with proper care - all starting shortly after birth - these 
children have shown much higher measured intelligence than similar, un- 
treated children, who are showing early signs of retardation. In compar- 
ison with this experiment, the results of Project Headstart programs have 
been unimpressive. There are many reasons for this, but one of them 
appears to be that age four is too late to begin . 

For handicapped children, it has long been known that early therapy can 
prevent later troubles which can be overcome only at very high cost, if 
at all. Yet most poor children, especially those with mild handicaps 
which are difficult for parents to detect, are never seen by a doctor 
between the time they are born and the time they reach school, if then. 

The principle of early stimulation in the formative years can as well 
be applied to gifted children, whose talents may be wasted if their 
parents are not shown how to nurture them. 

In nearly all cases, the best and cheapest source of early stimulation 
for children is their own parents. But where special learning needs 
are involved the parents rarely know the most effective methods to use. 
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Thus, parent involvement and training should be a mainstay of a program 
aimed at these needs. Only when the parent is unable to provide what the 
child needs should the child be taken elsewhere for help, and then only 
with parental consent. 

Integrating Special Education and Regular Education 

For many years it has been said that the best system of teaching is one 
which treats each pupil in a truly individual way. Using new communication 
devices, programmed instruction, and teacher aides, this can be achieved by 
offering a wide choice of lessons and activities to each pupil at any time. 
As the pupil finishes one activity, his interests and needs are assessed 
by the teacher before they choose the next one. The lessons themselves 
contain choices which the pupil makes to adapt them to his own way of 
learning. 

Group instruction can still be used in such a system, but only for those 
children who happen to have the same need and interest at the same time, not 
for those who happen to be the same age. The idea of a class proceeding as 
a unit through school is foreign to such a system. In fact, we should 
no more expect the same set of educational experiences to be adequate for 
two first-grade pupils than for two college seniors. If the first-graders 
could defend their rights as well as the seniors can, it is doubtful that 
we could continue to force the present system upon them. 

At other points in this report the Commission proposes individualized 
learning for normal pupils. The contention here is that this same system 
is ideal for children with special learning needs. Because of its greater 



The legitimate goal o £ education 16 to ai>i>li>t each 
levinefi to become all that he. h> capable oi being. 
The goal li> not to fa once him to become Something 
that he 16 not. 



Kenneth S. Goodman 



variety and adaptability, the system can accept a greater variety of chil- 
dren. It requires only that some of the activity choices available be 
appropriate for the special needs of handicapped, disadvantaged, or gifted 
children, and that there be teachers who can help them make these choices. 
To be sure, not all of their needs are special. For example, a retarded 
child, as the term implies, needs many of the same experiences as a nor- 
mal child, but at a later time. 

The most important benefit of this approach is the provision of social 
and educational contact among all children, but with neither the unequal 
competition of the typical "class," where students have only their age in 
common, nor the abnormal environment of the "special education class" 
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which reinforces abnormal behavior. 

Implementing this system calls for major, but long overdue changes in the 
regular teaching system. At present the trend among regular teachers is 
toward excluding from their classes those children who are somehow different. 
Rating teachers on class performance measures encourages this practice. 
Needless to say, the resulting homogeneity is bad for the normal pupils, 
too, since it creates an artificial social environment and encourages 
"mass" teaching methods and suppression of individual differences. 

But there is no reas' 1 to suppose that regular teachers cannot or will 
not accept children with special needs. They must, however, be shown how 
these children can learn, and they must be provided with teacher aides 
and special devices and materials to help them use their time better. 

They must also have the encouragement of enlightened administrators and 
the advice of competent specialists, and they must have a part in design- 
ing the system they will teach in. 

There will, of course, be some children whose handicaps are severe 
enough to warrant placing them in a special environment for a part of 
the time, and there will be a few who will need separate, institutional 
or residential care. Nevertheless, it is estimated that about two-thirds 
of the children with special learning needs could be served by appropriate 
processes in the regular school program. Most of the remaining third 
could be well served in the regular program if it were supplemented by 
part-time or short-term special education or therapy elsewhere. Only 
two percent of all children - less than one-tenth of those with special 
needs - would probably require completely separate education. 



PROPOSED PILOT PROJECT 

The Department of Public Instruction favors these two approaches to special 
learning needs, and it has already approved some programs which tend in 
this direction. But the Department is also aware of considerable changes in 
public support, manpower skills, organization, and funding which must be 
made to shift from the present system to the desired one. 

The Commission believes the requirements and potential cost savings of a 
statewide program of this kind should first be determined through a pilot 
project. On June 3, 1970 the Governor, on the basis of this Commission's 
preliminary report, appointed a citizens group, called the Governor's 
Committee on Special Learning, to plan and seek funding for such a project 
in Wisconsin. On September 4, 1970, the Board on Government Operations 
appropriated $17,000 for staff services to the Corimittee, which will soon 
select one or more sites for project. 

Thus far, the Committee has established the following criteria concern- 
ing the area where the project will be carried out: 

The pilot area should contain a fair representation of the 
problems and resources which exist elsewhere in the state. 
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Since no single site meets 
site may be selected. 



this criterion, more than one 
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The pilot area should be a total community, small enough to 
make the project workable, yet large enough to place real- 
istic strains on local resources and manpower skills 

The project should aim toward a system of child develop- 
ment which the pilot community, with normal state and 
federal aids, can sustain when the project is ended. 

The Committee will obtain the services of experts to de- 
sign methods for use in the project. The way these 
methods are implemented will be determined by citizens, 
physicians, health and welfare workers, and educators 
from the pilot community, in cooperation with the ex- 
perts, the Committee, and state officials. 

Based on initial considerations, these are some of the features that 
might be included in the project: 

A complete, confidential children’s registry to provide 
accountability for each child's progress and to provide 
a basis for planning, but with safeguards against misuse 
of information. 

Medical and psychological examinations early in life 
for all children, to diagnose handicaps when they can 
be more easily corrected. 

Early childhood stimulation and therapy for children 
with potential learning problems, and early enrich- 
ment for gifted children, using the children's own 
parents whenever possible. 

Teams of speci alists - doctors, psychologists, educators, 
health and social workers - working together to prescribe 
a program for the development of each handicapped, disad- 
vantaged, or gifted child. 

The results of the project should include: 

Sharper definitions of special learning needs, and 
better estimates of their prevalence and corrective 
costs . 

Model child development systems for other communities 
in the state. 

Methods for extending the effectiveness of scarce man- 
power. 

Methods of assuring that each child receives the ser- 
vices he needs without his parents having to contend 
with complex bureaucratic requirements. 



A suggested system of state financial aid for child 
development. 

The following recommendations of the Commission are designed to reinforce 
the present efforts of the Department of Public Instruction and to begin 
preparations for implementing the results of the pilot project. 

Recommendati ons : 

Current services and funding for disadvantaged and 
handicapped children should continue for the present. 

The state should continue its counsel and cooperation 
with the planning and implementation of the pilot program 
of the Governor's Committee on Special Learning. 

The legislature should enact a new state policy for 
services to children with special learning needs which 
provides direct incentives for: 

a) diagnosis and treatment in arly childhood to 
prevent later learning handicaps; 

b) special educational services designed to be given 
without depriving children of social contact with 
their normal classmates. 

The Department of Public Instruction, with the cooper- 
ation of the institutions which train educational per- 
sonnel, should be authorized and funded to carry out 
programs aimed at (1) overcoming the manpower shortages 
in certain areas of special education, particularly 
those of specific learning disabilities, emotional 
handicaps, early childhood education, and education 
of the gifted, and (2) preparing' regular teachers to 
accommodate individual differences among their pupils 
and to make their teaching appropriate to the pupils' 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds. At the same time, 
al 1 training which pertains to special education should 
be examined for relevance and efficiency with respect 
to the policy of providing educational experiences 
as part of the normal school environment. 

The programs should include: 

a) surveys of present and projected needs for special 
education manpower, and of the particular special- 
ties needed. 

b) in-service training of present teachers to help 
them recognize and deal with problems caused by 
handicaps and disadvantages. 

c) revision of certification standards for regular 
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teachers, to assure that they will have sufficient 
experience with learning handicaps to enable them 
to operate under the revised state policy for 
special education. 

d) revision of certification standards for special 
education teachers to meet future needs. 

e) recruitment of new teacher trainees in various 
specialties sufficient to meet the projected 
needs indicated by the survey. 

f) pre-screening and education of these trainees 
to assure that they meet the new standards. 

g) training and use of aides and volunteers in 
special education services. 

A public information program should be funded under the 
direction of the Department of Public Instruction to 
update citizen understanding of what now can be done 
to help all children to reach their potentials. This 
program would have the objectives of: 



a) motivating teachers to learn how to understand 
and teach children with special learning needs. 

b) helping parents to recognize handicaps or special 
needs in their children and to seek proper treat- 
ment when needed. 

c) educating taxpayers and school board members to 
the need and wisdom of investment in special 
education, and to the state and federal support 
available for such programs. 

Finally, the Commission's study of special education needs prompts re- 
commendations encouraging earlier education for all children, a follow- 
through counseling program for children with learning disabilities after 
they have left school, and a counseling service for families throughout 
the state, as follows: 

Recommendati on : 

State school aids should be extended to public four- 
year-old kindergartens and school attendance should 
be required of children beginning at age five, rather 
than seven as is now the case. 

Counseling should be made available to persons with 
learning disabilities even after they have left the 
school system. 
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The Department of Health and Social Services should work 
with county officials to see that counseling is conve- 
niently available to every family in the state, especially 
to disadvantaged families, on: prenatal care and child 

care; family planning; health and nutrition; prevention, 
identification, and understanding of handicaps; and the 
social, psychological, medical, and educational services 
available to families from various agencies. 
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PROGRAM RENEWAL 



To maintain a responsive educational system, it is necessary to build 
into it a dependable capacity for change. In addition to legislative 
and structural recommendations, the Commission's task forces proposed 
a number of advisory recommendations to help educational institutions 
develop new means of self-renewal. Four examples are outlined in this 
section - dealing with teacher education, counseling and guidance, in- 
dividualized instruction, and community-student involvement. 

Teacher Education 



Schools and colleges of education, almost by definition, should provide 
the most integral and creative of all higher learning. It is a paradox 
that, at a time when the teaching process is becoming more complex, the 
training of teachers as a prime function of the educational system has 
lost visibility. Teachers colleges have been disappearing, and in their 
place are universities which are concerned with other missions. Many of 
these missions may appear more exciting, but none is more vital or more 



Education should paepatie people not just tc ecOtn a 
■living bat to live, a lifie - a creative, humane, and 
sensitive lifie. This meant that the schools mutt 
provide a liberal, humanizing education. And the 
putpos e o{ liberal education mutt be, and indeed al- 
ways hat been, to educate educators - to turn oat 
men and women who one capable oft educating their 
families, their friends, theit communities , and most 
importantly, themselves. 



Charles E. Silberman 



potentially rewarding than the basic one of developing competent, quali- 
fied, dedicated teachers. 

Eighty-four of the respondents to the Opinionnaire, many of whom were 
teachers themselves, favored "a major overhaul" of teacher education 
and retraining programs, including substantive revision of certifica- 
tion processes. 

The Commission believes that upgrading teacher education as a program 
and as a profession is vital to assure the kinds of teachers, counselors 
an H administrators that the future will surely require. Specifically, 
the Commission directs attention to surveying statewide needs for 
teachers, screening candidates for teaching degrees, evaluating early 
performance of teachers, and providing in-service retraining and other 
modes of professionalizing the teacher's role in the system. 
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Recommendation: 



The State Education Board and such governing boards as it 
deems relevant should give early consideration to the fol- 
lowing proposals: 

Establish a continuing survey of teacher supply and de- 
mand, with particular attention to needs in vocational 
education, special education, counseling, administra- 
tion, and teaching technology; 

Develop specific missions within state higher education 
institutions to meet demonstrable needs; 

Establish guidelines for more rigorous screening before 
students are admitted to candidacy for teacher training; 
also require both clinical experience early in the train- 
ing program and a full semester of on-the-job internship 
before students may receive teaching certificates; 

Establish a moderately extended probationary period be- 
fore the granting of life certificates, the period to be 
devoted particularly to setting a pattern that will « char- 
acterize the teacher's entire professional career of 
in-service training and exposure to new technologies; 

Develop new means of rewarding excellence and encourag- 
ing professionalism through alternative salary schedules, 
differentiated staffing, and the employment of para- 
professional aides. 

Counseling and Guidance 

If there has been a single proposal that has recurred in each task force 
and been widely endorsed by student participants, it has been for 
strengthened counseling and guidance. Throughout this report, the Com- 
mission recommends structures to help extend counseling services 
throughout the system, but, as in teacher education, greater visibility 
is necessary. An actual network of career guidance and personal coun- 
seling is essential if Wisconsin students are to obtain educational 
experience that will keep up with their needs and changing capabilities. 

A particularly vital need is for counseling of students not bound to- 
ward four-year college programs. In a survey conducted by one task 
force, 21 teams of trained volunteers visited 16 Wisconsin communities. 
The results of the survey show that parents urged more attention be 
given to work preparation for secondary students; parents also sup- 
ported emphasis on guidance toward post-secondary vocational and tech- 
nical education, fhe Commission proposes that the public education 
system respond swiftly to this demonstrable need. 

Recommendation ' 

The State Education Board should institute a statewide in- 
formation and counseling program in order to: 



Inform students of the new opportunities for post- 
secondary education made possible by programs which 
offset limited ability to pay (See Higher Education 
Opportunity Program, pp. 41-51); 

Find students in the early years of high school whom 
these programs will affect and guide them toward 
courses which will prepare them for post-secondary 
education; 

Guide students who plan to leave the educational sys- 
tem toward courses which give them skills known to be 
presently marketable in their area; 

Monitor the job market and the plans of industry to 
inform counselors and curriculum planners of the 
skills which are marketable. 

The task forces also proposed several changes in curriculum which would 
increase the schools' sensitivity to the vocational aims of many stu- 
dents. 



Reconwendati on : 

The State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education 
should establish administrative programs to: 

Encourage and assist the elementary schools in making 
education for employment an integral part of the learn- 
ing experience of all pupils, since knowledge of the 
world of work is central to self-fulfillment and ef- 
fective contribution to society; 

Organize secondary schools as comprehensive schools 
without separate vocational traces; 

Develop and expand cooperative education programs, as 
recommended in the section on Regional Boards; 

Offer a "capstone" course in arts, humanities, and 
contemporary problems in the secondary schools. This 
would be designed to conclude the student's secondary 
education. It would be scheduled in the senior year 
as a core course, replacing traditional senior classes 
in English, social studies, art and music. Staff mem- 
bers would be assigned whose chief concern would be to 
bring course content in these disciplines to bear on 
contemporary problems on the local, national and inter- 
national levels. 

Individualized Instruction 



A goal of individualized instruction in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion emerged from several task force reports, which expressed strong 
concern about the nature of opportunity and choice which the current 
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system provides. The concept of personalized learning is seen not as 
a tutoring system but as one where the activity each student pursues 
has been chosen as the most appropriate for his needs at a particular 
time, whether a group or individual activity. Individualized learn- 
ing environments should promote self-confidence and self-respect among 
all students and cultivate respect for differences between them. 

A system of individualized instruction would allow students continually 
to renew their own educational program by recognizing that every student 
seeks to accommodate his special needs. It also would provide opportu- 
nities for continual renewal of teacher-pupil relationships. 

Recommendation : 

The State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education 
should advance the goals of individualized instruction 
programs by setting guidelines for: 

Differentiated staffing - the use of personnel with 
differing teaching functions, levels of responsibility, 
and salaries, (i.e., master teachers, lab assistants, 
teacher aides, teaching interns and media specialists); 

Flexible scheduling - methods that permit assignment of 
activities to varied time periods and changes in these 
assignments on short notice to suit students' needs 
and unique features in the learning process; 

Flexible resources - spaces and facilities for varied 
activities by individuals and small and large groups. 

Community and Student Involvement 

Much of the disaffection students feel toward their own educatior is 
related to their need for greater self-determination. Their progress 
is measured by time served, grades, credits, and diplomas rather than 
by knowledge, skill and sensitivity to their own education. Students 
who have lived within the system for 12 to 20 years can certainly make 
constructive contributions to its renewal. 

Constructive participation, also, by parents, teachers, and the commu- 
nity is vital to enable schools to identify and respond to people's 
urgent concerns. University Boards of Regents and administrations also 
must make more effective use of campus councils composed of students, 
faculty and citizens to avoid the polarizations of popular dissatis- 
faction and student unrest. 

Particularly in higher education, it is time to share greater responsi- 
bility for decision making among all those affected by administrative 
and civic decisions, and to treat students as adults. 

Recommendation: 



The doctrine of in loco parentis should be abandoned 
at the higher education level. 
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The idea that a university serves as a parent is no longer acceptable 
either to students or to university administration. While the univer- 
sity is a community within a community, students should be treated in 
non-academic affairs on the same basis as other members of the larger 
community. This transition of student life to full community citizen- 
ship should not occur without careful examination on each campus, but 
it should be studied by the administration and students to delineate 
areas of mutual governance. 

Recommend ation : 

The Boards of Regents for all state public higher ed- 
ucation systems should establish advisory Campus 
Councils to assist the presidents of all institutions 
in studying matters of local development and operation 
and in articulating campus-community needs. 

A Campus Council would aid the institution in its efforts to gain pub- 
lic understanding and support from alumni, the legislature, the local 
community, and the citizens of the state. It should also have the 
necessary authority to request, through the president, the required 
administration, faculty, and student assistance to effectively carry 
out its responsibilities. 



The. uyilveAAlty hat been too concerned wi itk neionmlng 
toelety at Zange, and ialted mltenabZy to Institute 
Zong-ovendue neionmt within Its own tanks. The majon. 
casualty tn this uniontunate situation Is the unlv en- 
tity admlYilstnaton, pantlculanZy the pn.ottde.Yit. With 
no point o i neienence ion lus decisions, the president 
IncneaslngZy ilnds klmset-i moving inom cnlsls to cnlsls. 

Bitty 0. Wlnrnan 



The Councils should consist of nine, twelve, or fifteen members, with 
equal representation from students, faculty, and citizens. Faculty 
members should be elected by the faculty for staggered three year terms. 
Citizen members should be recommended by- the president of the institu- 
tion and appointed by the Board of Regents for staggered five year terms 
and should serve no more than two consecutive comDlete terms. Student 
members should be elected annually by the student' body , with one stu- 
dent appointed by the president. 

Student members of the Commission also proposed a student advisory com- 
mittee to work directly with citizen policy groups at the highest levels, 
to accept and share the highest available responsibility. 
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Recommendation: 



The State Education Board should ensure student partici- 
pation in its deliberations by creating a student advisory 
committee composed of three student members from each of 
the various student bodies, public and private, within the 
state: secondary, technical, and higher education. The 

advisory committee would direct its attention to such con- 
cerns as: 

Student evaluation of Iruction, course requirements, 
grading systems; 

Financial aids, living conditions, food services, facil- 
ity uses; 

Uniform transferability of credit within and between 
systems ; 

Campus security policies, particularly regarding student 
cooperation in protection of campus property; and, 

Methods of utilizing the full calendar year for the educa- 
tional program. 

The advisory committee to the State Education Board should also consider 
hosting a semi-annual caucus of students, administrators, faculty, and 
concerned citizens from all systems of education to discuss emerging 
problems and goals in education. 
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APPENDIX 



Board Descriptions 



Page 



State Education Board A-3 

Board of Elementary and Secondary Education A-5 

Regional Boards A-7 

Open Education Board A-9 

Wisconsin Technical Colleges 

Board of Regents A-ll 

University of Wisconsin 

Board of Regents A-13 

Wisconsin State Universities 

Board of Regents A-14 

Higher Educational Aids Board A-15 



The powers and duties enumerated for the various Boards on these pages 
are illustrative only, and are not intended as a comprehensive listing 
of the functions of the Boards. 

For further information, refer to the chapter on Governing Boards, as 
well as individual chapters on some of the above Boards. 
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STATE EDUCATION BOARD 



MEMBERSHIP - Fifteen members appointed by Governor with confirma- 
tion by State Senate. 

QUALIFICATIONS - Knowl edgeabi 1 i ty about and interest in public policy 
in education with disposition to consider the needs 
of all Wisconsin citizens for education of all levels 
and types. No member would be named as a representa- 
tive of any special citizen group or any part of the 
educational system. As a whole, the Board should 
have membership which is demonstrably sensitive to 
the educational needs of all segments of Wisconsin's 
publ ic . 

TERM - Seven years, with overlapping terms. No person may 

serve more than two consecutive full terms. The first 
board shall consist of the following: 3 members ap- 

pointed for terms of seven years; 2 for six years; 

2 for five years; 2 for four years; 2 for three years; 
2 for two years; 2 for one year. Thereafter, appoint- 
ments shall be for full terms. 

POWERS AND DUTIES - 

GENERAL : To serve as the educational agency of the 

state that has authority to determine the continuing 
needs of Wisconsin citizens for educational programs, 
facilities, and services of all types and levels from 
early childhood through adult life; to recommend plans 
policies, and legislation designed to respond to es- 
tablished needs; to provide broad policy direction to 
educational institutions and agencies; and to perform 
such other duties as may be assigned to it by the 
legislature for the planning, development, and eval- 
uation of the State's educational system. 

SPECIFIC : 

1. To request and receive from all public educational 
institutions and agencies, information, data and 
counsel required for planning, pol icy-formulation 
and evaluation of the State's educational programs 

2. To establish policies and procedures for prepara- 
tion and analysis of budgets of educational 
institutions and agencies seeking state appro- 
priations . 

3. To allocateand audit the expenditures of state 
appropriations to educational institutions and 
agencies . 



4. To serve as the State agency which coordinates, 
receives, and supervises the expenditure of 
Federal funds allocated to the State for educa- 
tional purposes, or designate an agency or agencies 
which shall do so. 

5. To initiate and encourage research and development 
projects designed to improve educational practice 
and management. 

6. To assess the contributions of private educational 
institutions and enterprises to effect desirable 
cooperative measures between them and public in- 
stitutions . 

7. To provide the Governor and the Legislature with 
information and counsel on legislative proposals, 
administrative policies, or other events or actions 
which affect educational programs of the State, 

and to submit a biennial report on the "State of 
Education" to the Governor and the Legislature. 

8. a. To employ an executive director and technical 

staff, with an operating budget adequate for 
the accomplishment of the responsibilities of 
the Board. 

b. To establish advisory councils, to draw on 
staff from other boards, and employ consul- 
tants for temporary service. 
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BOARD FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 



MEMBERSHIP - One elected by citizens of each of the 10 Congressional 
distri cts. 

QUALIFICATIONS - No specific requirement. No restriction. Left to 
judgment of electorate. 

TERM - Five years. No person may serve more than two consecuti 

full terms. (Terms of members of the initial board 
would be determined by lot, with 2 districts electing 
a member for one year, 2 for two years, 2 for three 
years, 2 for four years, and 2 for five years. In 
each succeeding election, terms will be for 5 years.) 

All elections will be non-partisan and held at the 
regular spring election, with the procedures for 
nomination papers and primary elections following the 
procedures of other spring election offices. 

POWERS AND DUTIES - 
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GENERAL: To provide broad policy direction to elemen- 

tary and secondary education; to represent to the State 
Education Board the needs and interests of public schools, 
and to make recomnendations according to policies, plans, 
procedures established by the State Education Board for 
the state - planning and evaluation of the public school 
system as a whole. 

SPECIFIC : 

1. To assume general supervisory responsibility for 
the performance of duties and functions presently 
assigned by Wisconsin Statutes to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and his department. 

2. To recommend, receive, and disburse State appro- 
priations for elementary and secondary schools of 
Wisconsin under policies, plans, and procedures 
established by the State Education Board. 

3. To establish plans, policies and procedures for: 

a. administration of laws applicable to private 
school programs ; 

b. relationships between public and private educa- 
tional agencies ; 

c. negotiation of disputes between school districts; 

' ST 
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d. development of standards for special education 
programs ; 

e. evaluation arid assessment of the performance 
of the public school system; 

f. improvement of educational services and manage- 
ment through regional boards. 

4. To delegate such powers and duties to the Regional 
Boards as it deems appropriate. 

5. To employ an executive director and staff with 
resources ' adequate for the responsibilities of 
the Board. The executive director shall be the 
present State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The present Department of Public Instruction will 
become staff to this board. 
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REGIONAL BOARDS 



MEMBERSHIP - Each of the eight Regional Boards will have eleven 
members, selected as follows: 

- Eight members will be elected by the school boards 
of the district, in the manner prescribed for the 
CESA Boards (which Regional Boards will replace) 
under Wis. Stats. 116.02. 

- One will be elected by the local boards for Wis- 
consin Technical Colleges located in the region. 

- One will be elected at a caucus of the adminis- 
trative heads of the institutions of higher education 
located in the region. 

- One will be appointed by the State Board of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education. 

TERM - Three year overlapping terms. On the initial board, 

2 of the members elected by the school boards shall 
be elected for one year, 3 for two years, and 3 for 
three years; the member elected by the technical colleges 
shall be elected for one year; the member elected 
by the other institutions of higher learning shall 
be elected for two years; and the member apnointed 
by the State Board for Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion shall be appointed for three years. Thereafter, 
all members shall be elected (or appointed, in the case 
of the appointment by the State Board) for full three 
year terms. No member shall be elected or appointed 
for more than three successive three year terms. 

QUALIFICATIONS - Must be a voter in the region he or she is to represent. 



POWERS AND DUTIES - 

GENERAL: To provide a means for voluntary participa- 

tion by local school boards in shared personnel and 
services; to effect economies in educational and 
business management; and to meet individual needs of 
regions of the state through decentralized state 
functions and activities. 

SPECIFIC : 

1. To encourage and assist programs of curriculum 
planning and instructional improvement. 




2. To develop procedures and plans for evaluation 
of learning results. 

3. To develop, through cooperative action, policies 
and procedures for improved business management, 
including areas of purchasing, warehousing., data- 
processing, food services, transportation, and 

to employ specialists in these fields who may 
serve more than one region. 

4. To manage those responsibilities which the Board 
for Elementary and Secondary Education delegates 
to the Regional Boards, such as special educa- 
tion or other areas, under a budget provided by 
the state, 

5. To encourage and assist the schools and colleges 
of the region in articulated curriculum planning 
and admissions procedures. 
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OPEN EDUCATION BOARD 



MEMBERSHIP - Eleven members. Each of the four other governing 
boards will appoint one of its own members or an 
alternate to serve on the Open Education Board 
(i.e. one from Board for Elementary and '"econdary 
Education, Board of Regents of Wisconsin Technical 
Colleges,. Board of Regents of Wisconsin State 
Universities, Board of Regents of the University 
of Wisconsin). Seven members will be appointed by 
the Governor, with confirmation by the State Senate, 
to represent such interests as private education, 
business and industry, libraries, commercial broad- 
casting, labor, students. 

QUALIFICATIONS - Determined by appointing authorities. 

TERM - Seven years. (Initial membership to be appointed 

2 for seven years, 2 for six, 2 for five, 2 for four, 
1 for three, 1 for two, 1 for one.) No member may 
serve more than two consecutive full terms. 

POWERS AND DUTIES - 

GENERAL : To serve as the primary resource for coor- 

dinating, testing, and delivering those academic and 
communications programs whose integrated, mutual dev- 
elopment will be of greatest educational and economic 
benefit to the state. 

SPECIFIC : 

1. Establish and develop a Learning Resources Center 
for coordinating and organizing those extension 
services of such institutional programs as will be 
applicable to development and delivery through an 
Open Education System in which: 

a. primary institutional participation in this 
center will be allocated by or contracted from 
University of Wisconsin, University Extension, 
Wisconsin Technical Colleges, Wisconsin State 
Universities, Department of Public T nstruction, 
and Wisconsin Library Association; and 

b. additional participation will be provided from 
private education, business and industrial 
training, commercial enterprises, and others. 
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2. Establish and develop a Communications Resources 
Center to coordinate and organize those communica- 
tions and media resources formerly assigned by statute 
to the Educational Communications Board and those 
additional resources available to statewide pro- 
grams of the Open Education System in such a way as 
to: 

a. ensure educational institutions will cooperate 
in making full and effective use of existing 
technologies and equipment; and, 

b. enable all institutions, agencies, and enter- 
prises interested in new educational and communi- 
cations technologies to avoid duplication 
through orderly and economical planning in 
testing and acquisition. 

3. Establish an Open School to serve as the program 
development and delivery unit of the Open Educa- 
tion System in such a way as to: 

a. draw upon all available public and private 
educational and communications resources; 

b. provide a balanced curriculum of credit and 
non-credit programs to learners not served by 
conventional educational institutions; and, 

c. provide its programs in homes, on the job, 
throughout the state, particularly where access 
to conventional educational programs is inade- 
quate or economically unfeasible. 

4. Employ an executive director and staff adequate 
for accomplishment of responsibilities. 
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WISCONSIN TECHNICAL COLLEGES 
BOARD OF REGENTS 



MEMBERSHIP - Eleven members. Appointed by Governor with confirma- 
tion by State Senate. Assumes state-financed system. 

QUALIFICATIONS - Initially, some members of the State Board of Voca- 
tional-Technical and Adult Education would serve as 
part of this board. The total membership shall con- 
sist of 3 employers, 3 employees, and 5 members at 
large. 

TERM - Seven years. Initial board: 2 for seven years; 

2 for six years; 2 for five years; 2 for four years; 
and one each for three, two, and one year terms. 
Thereafter, appointments shall be for full terms. 

POWERS AND DUTIES - 

GENERAL : To provide broad policy direction to the 

Wisconsin Technical Colleges system; to make policy 
recommendations to the State Education Board in be- 
half of vocational-technical education, and to govern 
the system of Wisconsin Technical Colleges under pol- 
icies and procedures established by the State Education 
Board . 

SPECIFIC : 

1. To develop criteria for the establishment of Wis- 
consin Technical Colleges, their location, and 
their programs. 

2. To preserve and promote effective apprenticeship 
programs . 

3. To authorize and award diplomas, certificates, 
and degrees to graduates of its programs. 

4. To prepare a single budget for the Wisconsin Tech- 
nical Colleges system and administer state, 
federal and other funds allocated to that system, 
under plans, procedures and policies established 
by the State Education Board. 

5. To encourage and assist the Wisconsin Technical 
Colleges of each region in the coordination of 
its activities with other schools and colleges in 
its region, and with other educational agencies 
of the state. 
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6. To appoint an executive director and technical 
staff, with resources adequate for the responsi- 
bilities of the Regents of the Wisconsin Technical 
Colleges . 

7. To ratify nominations for the director of each 
Technical College. 

8. To review for approval program proposals sub- 
mitted by local boards. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
BOARD OF REGENTS 



MEMBERSHIP - No change. 

QUALIFICATIONS - No change. 

TERM - Seven years for all future appointments. No member 

may serve more than two consecutive full terms. 

POWERS AND DUTIES - 

GENERAL : The Board retains all present powers and 

duties for internal administration and general opera- 
tion of the system. Functions related to overall 
state planning, including definition of objectives, 
program development, preparation and presentation of 
budgets will be exercised under plans, policies, and 
procedures established by the State Education Board 
for the total educational system. 
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WISCONSIN STATE UNIVERSITIES 
BOARD OF REGENTS 



MEMBERSHIP - No change. 

QUALIFICATIONS - No change. However, the Commission urges that future 
appointments represent the state at large rather than 
a specific institution or community or area in which 
a university is located. 

TERM - Seven years, no member serving more than two con- 

secutive full terms. 

POWERS AND DUTIES - 

GENERAL : The Board retains all present powers and 

duties for internal administration and general opera- 
tion of the system. Functions related to overall state 
planning; including definition of objectives, program 
development, preparation and presentation of budgets, 
will be exercised under plans, policies and procedures 
established by the State Education Board for the total 
educational system. 



HIGHER EDUCATIONAL AIDS BOARD 



MEMBERSHIP - Fifteen members appointed by the Governor and con- 
firmed by the State Senate. 

- Five of the members shall be nominated by the 
State Education Board. 

- Five of the members shall be nominated by the 
Wisconsin Association of Independent Colleges 
and Universities (WAICU). 

- Five of the members shall be appointed directly 
by the Governor. 

QUALIFICATIONS - No change. 

TERM - Seven years, with overlapping terms. No person 

may serve more than two consecutive full terms. 

The first Board appointed after the passage of 
this legislation shall be nominated as shown 
above for the terms indicated on the chart 
below: 

Years of Fi rst Term 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
WAICU x x x x x 
SEB x x x x x 

Governor x x x x x 

POWERS AND DUTIES - 

No change, except that the present powers and duti 
of the Board as defined in Section 39.28 shall be 
exercised under the supervisory authority of the 
State Education Board. 
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Financial Considerations 



The purpose of this section is to indicate the scope of additional in- 
vestments in education as well as opportunities for economies in the 
more important areas of the Commission's recommendations. One of the 
features of the recommended organizational changes is that in those 
cases where new investments or programs do not produce desired results, 
prompt action can and should be taken to eliminate these added costs. 

The comprehensive nature of these efforts does not permit the assump- 
tion that the changes will be implemented in any one biennium. The 
report, however, does present guidelines for the consideration by the 
Governor and the legislature as they consider the new budget. 

In addition, the timing of the implementation of each item will depend 
on the judgment of the legislature and the attitude of the public. 

It is impractical, therefore, to forecast a total figure, but rather to 
indicate our best estimate of the incremental changes in costs for the 
programs currently funded and the costs for entirely new programs pro- 
posed by the Commission. 

State Education Board 



The State Education Board is charged with critically important duties 
and responsibilities. It can move Wisconsin toward the twin goals of 
educational effectiveness and economic efficiency both swiftly and de- 
cisively if it is provided a staff of persons whose professional quali- 
fications fit them for service at the top levels of educational ad- 
mi ni strati on. 

The Commission believes that an appropriate biennial operating budget 
for the State Education Board, overseeing and coordinating all education 
in Wisconsin, should be provided at approximately $900,000. 

The full amount would not be used in the first biennium since the Board 
would not become operative until some months after the biennium began. 

The amount would be offset further by absorbing the budget of the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education, which was $600,000 in the 
last biennium, and is requested at $832,000 for 1971-73. 

Regional Boards 

The Commission believes that eight well-funded Regional Boards will be 
more effective and more economical in the long run than 19 under-funded 
CESA agencies. Each agency is presently funded at $29,000 per year, and 
is requesting an increase to $39,000 per year. The Commission proposes 
instead to fund each Regional Board at $200,000 and give them an oppor- 
tunity to provide more service to the local school districts. This would 
require $859,000 per year more than requested by the 19 CESAs. 
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The potential for savings would seem to be well worth the additional 
expense. For example, the total cost for insurance premiums, trans- 
portation, food service, purchasing, building site maintenance and 
rentals approach $510 million in 1970-71. Just a one percent re- 
duction through better management techniques would save $5 million 
per year. 

Vocational -Techni cal 



To insure the development of a high quality vocational-technical col- 
lege system, the Corrmission recommends that the state assume responsi- 
bility for the financing of the vocational-technical system, the same 
as the state supports other post-secondary education. This change 
transfers the authority for expansion and development of a more compre- 
hensive technical education from local control to the state. The ex- 
pected cost of the vocational-technical system in the next biennium is 
$82 million. Under present financing arrangements, two-thirds of this 
cost will be paid by localities and the other one-third will be paid by 
the state. Under the Commission's proposal, the state would pay the 
full $82 million, and localities would be provided $55 million in pro- 
perty tax relief. 

Open Education 

Assuming the legislature will recognize the importance of early action 
in developing a system of open education, the Commission recommends a 
careful phasing in of the total program. 

Initial costs will be minimal, and the Commission believes that the 
staff of the Learning Resources Center and the Communications Resources 
Center will need no more than $64,000 to develop the program envisioned 
by the Commission. 

Once the plan is developed, it is estimated that the hardware or media 
delivery system commensurate with the identified program will cost 
$130,000 per year and the software, or Learning Resource Center, will 
cost $250,000 annually. The Commission believes that most of this lat- 
ter amount can be reallocated from existing systems to support this new 
system, including absorption of the operating budget and responsibilities 
of the Educational Communications Board. 

The updated and extended communication delivery system will have to be 
developed and a capital outlay of $6.5 million will be needed by the 
1973-75 biennium. These costs may be decreased to the extent that the 
State Building Commission appropriates funis for this purpose during 
the 1971-73 biennium. This will be a non-recurring cost. 

Financing Public Elementary and Secondary Education 

Currently, state aids to public elementary and secondary schools average 
30 % of local schoo 1 district net operational costs. During 1969-71, 
these aids amounted to $422 million. 

The Department of Public Instruction has requested $535 million for 1971- 
73. This figure, however, does not represent an increase above the 30^ 
m Sv- level. „ 
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In recommending an increase in state support to 40% of local district 
operational costs, the Commission estimates a total biennial cost of 
$675 million. The additional state assumption of cost will provide a 
corresponding reduction in property taxes for the individual citizens 
of the state. 

Financing Undergraduate Education 

The Higher Education Opportunity Program (HEOP) is designed to expand 
post-secondary educational opportunities for Wisconsin high school 
graduates and to widen the range of opportunities open to them by re- 
ducing the financial barriers to college attendance. 

HEOP has been designed by the Commission to have a minimal impact on 
the state iudget. On the assumption that the state assumes responsi- 
bility for funding of the Vocational -Technical College system, the 
cost of HEOP, over and above present expenditures for undergraduate 
education in Wisconsin, will amount to no more than $10 million. These 
added outlays will result because of the enrollment of several thousand 
students who, without HEOP, would be unable to finance the cost of col- 
lege. While HEOP will not completely eliminate the financial barriers 
to college attendance, the program marks an important step in reducing 
these barriers and in shifting to the direct financing of students 
rather than institutions. 

Financing Graduate Education 

To further the advanced professional and graduate training of Wisconsin 
residents, the Commission recommends a program of direct grants to 
eligible students in their second and third year of post-graduate work. 
The program would be open only to people enrolled in critical fields 
and in approved programs. The cost of this program is estimated at 
approximately $4 million per year. 

Private Elementary and Secondary Education 

Presently, the state does not count students enrolled in shared time 
programs in the calculation of state aids. The Commission recommends 
that state aid be made available to school districts providing shared 
time programs based on the proposed Commission state aid formula of 
forty percent. 

Assuming that 40,000 of the private school students participate in 
shared time programs, and that initially this would amount to 4,000 
full time equivalent students for aid purposes, the additional aid 
cost in the next biennium would be $2.9 million. 

In addition, $2 million should be appropriated to extend certain cate- 
gorical aids to private schools as well as provide funding for ex- 
perimental programming as recommended in the report. 

Special Education 



The major portion of the recommendations on special education for the 
handicapped, disadvantaged and gifted are involved in the pilot project 



to be sponsored by the Task Force on Learning Disabilities and involve 
no additional state funds. 

There are, however, recommendations for improvements or innovations in 
current programs which will require additional appropriations. These 
include a manpower development and retraining program for teachers in 
the field of special education conducted by the Department of Public 
Instruction (Board of Elementary and Secondary Education) estimated 
to cost $110,000 for the biennium. Another $50,000 should be appro- 
priated for an information program for the purpose of communicating 
to teachers, parents and taxpayers the special education needs of the 
state. 

The recommendations thac the state provide school aids for four-year- 
old kindergartens and that the age for compulsory attendance be re- 
duced from age seven to age five depend upon too many variables - 
including 1970 census and district enrollment data - to provide 
reliable estimates at this time. 
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Elementary and Secondary Financing Details 

TABLES 



The three tables which follow relate to that section of the text en- 
titled "Financing Public Elementary and Secondary Education," pp. 33-40. 



Table A illustrates the point made on page 35 and the recommendation on 
page 37, "The school aid formula should be based upon income within a 
school district as well as property values." In the Table, 20 school 
districts which have coterminous boundaries with muncipal i ties have 
been selected. The wide variance in income as a percentage of property 
value suggests the need for a change in the school aid formula. 



Table B touches on the same point, but compares the total school levy 
with income by county. Here the variance is not as wide, with a few' 
exceptions. 



Table C lists the districts which would continue to be flat aid dis- 
tricts under the Commission's proposed formula, and the amounts they 
would receive. (See pp. 37-38.) 
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TABLE A - SELECTED DATA FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS THAT ARE COTERMINOUS 
WITH ONE OR MORE MUNICIPALITIES - 1968-69 SCHOOL YEAR 



County 


School District 


1967 

Property 
Full 
Val ue 


1968 

Adjusted 

Gross 

Income 


Income 
as a Per- 
centage of 
Property 
Value 


Brown 


Ashwaubenon 


$ 106,945,400 


$ 18,846,200 


17.6% 


Door 


Washington Island 


5,085,800 


927,700 


18.2 


Douglas 


Superior 


144,039,500 


87,185,200 


60.5 


Florence 


Florence 


18,145,700 


5,241,700 


28.9 


Iron 


Mercer 


8,805,700 


2,226,400 


25.3 


Mi lwaukee 


Brown Oaer 


73,858,000 


36,724,300 


49.7 




Cudahy 


184,340,400 


65,790,000 


35.7 




Greendal e 


70,289,300 


45,685,600 


65.0 




Mi lwaukee 


4,350,087,300 


2,179,588,600 


50.0 




Saint Francis 


47,567,200 


24,910,900 


52.4 




Shorewood 


115,621 ,600 


83,281 ,000 


72.0 




South Milwaukee 


138,307,300 


69,210,800 


50.0 




Wauwatosa 


560,412,800 


237,835,000 


42.4 




Whitefish Bay 


141,983,500 


110,537,200 


77.8 


Vilas 


No. 1 Conover 


8,969,400 


1 ,076,300 


12.0 




No. 1 Flambeau 


22,563,800 


2,088,200 


9.3 




No. 1 Land O'Lakes 


14,730,400 


1,562,200 


10.6 




Phelps U.H.S. 


11,008,500 


1,465,900 


13.3 




No. 1 Phelps 


11,008,500 


1 ,465,900 


13.3 




No. 1 Plum Lake 


7,021 ,000 


781,500 


11.1 



Source - Wisconsin Department of Revenue 
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TABLE B - 1968 SCHOOL LEVIES AND 
ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME - BY COUNTY 





Total Levy 


Adjusted 

Gross 

Income 


School Levy < 
% of Income 


ADAMS 


699,204 


14,604,381 


4.79% 


ASHLAND 


745,075 


32,756,599 


2,27 


BARRON 


2,715,415 


66,324,892 


4.09 


BAYFIELD 


886,470 


20,016,299 


4.43 


BROWN 


9,628,873 


395,897,701 


2.43 


BUFFALO 


1 ,167,366 


25,854,063 


4.52 


BURNETT 


749,113 


14,759,625 


5.08 


CALUMET 


2,287,952 


61 ,306,807 


3.73 


CHIPPEWA 


2,869,550 


97,762,337 


2.94 


CLARK 


2,236,710 


53,949,185 


4.15 


COLUMBIA 


3,879,606 


98,576,494 


3.94 


CRAWFORD 


1,068.238 


26,363,141 


4.05 


DANE 


23,677,860 


851,065,469 


2.78 


DODGE 


6,235,673 


169,242,894 


3.68 


DOOR 


2,123,682 


45,273,531 


4.69 


DOUGLAS 


1 ,621 ,786 


99,488,310 


1 .63 


DUNN 


2,044,010 


51 ,458,546 


3.97 


EAU CLAIRE 


4,392,525 


172,582,070 


2.55 


FLORENCE 


231 ,095 


5,241,779 


4.41 


FOND DU LAC 


6,841 ,211 


212,277,228 


3.22 


FOREST 


430,340 


11,360,742 


3.79 


GRANT 


4,232,992 


91,122,327 


4.65 


GREEN 


3,205,559 


70,033,015 


4.58 


GREEN LAKE 


1 ,671 ,861 


41,986,420 


3.98 


IOWA 


2,148,219 


36,979,244 


5.81 


IRON 


366,553 


12,009,983 


3.05 


JACKSON 


974,392 


27,701 ,361 


3.52 


JEFFERSON 


5,439,244 


147,302,919 


3.69 


JUNEAU 


1,135,901 


36,286,031 


3.13 


KENOSHA 


10,745,053 


307,684,397 


3.49 


KEWAUNEE 


1 ,483,373 


41,146,912 


3.61 


LA CROSSE 


4,096,879 


199,762,877 


2.05 


LaFAYETTE 


2,226,481 


33,981 ,098 


6.55 


LANGLADE 


1 ,081 ,784 


32,798,184 


3.30 


Lincoln 


1 ,320,364 


48,926,095 


2.70 


MANITOWOC 


5,133,278 


205,085,386 


2.51 


MARATHON 


7,352,639 


229,141,309 


3.21 


MARINETTE 


1,806,756 


72,006,147 


2.51 


MARQUETTE 


785,683 


16,215,821 


4.84 


MILWAUKEE 


68,076,570 


3,451,914,851 


1.97 


MONROE 


2,051 ,311 


61 ,876,366 


3.32 


OCONTO 


1,896,411 


45,178,669 


4.20 


ONEIDA 


2,087,941 


53,059,648 


3.94 


OUTAGAMIE 


8,156,198 


307,953,932 


2.65 


OZAUKEE 


6,586,117 


181 ,680,609 


3.63 
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School Levies - continued 





Total Levy 


Adjusted 

Gross 

Income 


School Levy i 
% of Income 


PEPIN 


585,251 


13,133,150 


4.46 


PIERCE 


2,239,467 


51,211,747 


4.37 


POLK 


2,432,475 


51 ,426,783 


4.73 


PORTAGE 


2,364,015 


95,658,070 


2.47 


PRICE 


732,516 


24,532,062 


2.99 


RACINE 


15,146,546 


491 ,086,928 


3.08 


RICHLAND 


1,186,240 


32,918,336 


3.60 


ROCK 


11,387,344 


382,843,294 


2.97 


RUSH 


888,147 


22,636,957 


3.92 


SAINT CROIX 


3,125,417 


75,292,371 


4.15 


SAUK 


3,205,411 


98,673,672 


3.25 


SAWYER 


717,082 


15,948,065 


4.50 


SHAWANO 


2,146,563 


61 ,896,163 


3.47 


SHEBOYGAN 


7,823,769 


264,764,749 


2.95 


TAYLOR 


918,574 


28,427,239 


3.23 


TREMPEALEAU 


1,696,848 


45,494,344 


3.73 


VERNON 


1 ,983,773 


42,667,833 


4.65 


VILAS 


1 ,207,517 


21 ,665,944 


5.57 


WALWORTH 


8,489,387 


156,225,727 


5.43 


WASHBURN 


833,361 


18,253,260 


4.57 


WASHINGTON 


6,705,662 


176,901 ,525 


3.79 


WAUKESHA 


25,090,627 


775,016,498 


3.24 


WAUPACA 


2,611 ,727 


78,871 ,090 


3.31 


WAUSHARA 


1 ,401 ,660 


27,663,388 


5.07 


WINNEBAGO 


9,222,462 


352,034,236 


2.62 


WOOD 


3,807,109 


163,999,508 


2.32 


MENOMINEE 


261 ,434 


2,359,542 


11.08 


TOTAL 


338,808,697 


11 ,849,599,175 


2.86 



Source - Wisconsin Department of Revenue 
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TABLE C - FLAT AID DISTRICTS AND THEIR PROJECTED STATE AIDS 
UNDER COMMISSION'S PROPOSED FORMULA 



District 


1971-72 


1972-73 


Brill ion 


$ none 


$ 55,545 


Elcho 


none 


35,190 


Gibral tar 


51,474 


49,473 


Green Lake 


35,742 


35,604 


Kohler 


33,534 


32,844 


Port Edwards 


57,201 


57,960 


Princeton 


30,084 


30,567 


Shorewood 


16P 536 


164,841 


Stockbridge 


none 


14,973 


Three Lakes 


46,506 


46,989 


Washington Island 


5,451 


5,175 


Waterloo 


42,987 


42,504 


Wauwatosa 


660,330 


658,605 


West Allis 


977,730 


979,248 


Williams Bay 


35,811 


34,707 


TOTALS 


$ 2,145,486 


$ 2,244,225 
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Undergraduate Financing Details 
(Higher Education Opportunity Program) 



The following examples, using data for 1970-71, show how the Higher 
Education Opportunity Program (see pp. 41-48) would work o nce it was 
in full operation . Assume that the Average Instructional Costs "of 
undergraduate education is $1,200 per student per academic year (this 
is approximately the actual present cost) and that the maintenance 
allowance is set at $600 per student per academic year. Thus, the 
Standard Student Cost Budget of attending college becomes $1,800. 

Each student would receive a $500 Basic Grant to help meet the Stand- 
ard Student Cost Budget. Whether a student would receive a Supple- 
mental Grant depends upon his family's economic situation. Factors 
included in judging ability to pay would be income, net worth, and 
size of family. 

Example 1 : 

Consider a student from a family having an income of $4,000 or le&s, no 
net worth, and three children. This family's ability to pay, i.e., to 
contribute to the cost of college, is zero, using the current formula 
for financial needs analysis. However, the student himself is expected 
to contribute $400 to his own support through summer earnings. 



Thus, under this proposal the typical University of Wisconsin student 
from such a low income family would show financial need of the amount 
of $1,400 ($1 ,800-$400) . He would receive this in the form of a $500 
Basic Grant and a $900 Supplemental Grant. The student would now pay 
$1,200 in tuition (Average Instructional Costs) out of his $1,400 in 
grants, if he goes to a public institution, or he would pay $1,200 
toward the even higher-cost tuition at some of the private institu- 
tions. In each case he would have $200 to add to his own earnings of 
$400 in meeting the other costs of college attendance. 



Example 2 : 

For a student from a family with $12,500 income, with average net 
worth and three children, the expected family contribution toward 
the Standard Student Cost Budget of $1,800 would be $1,750. When 
the student's summer earning of $400 are added, the total ability to 
pay is $2,150. This student would receive only his $500 Basic Grant. 

Example 3: 



For a student from a family having a $20,000 annual income, average 
net worth, and three children, the total ability to pay is far above 
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the $1,800 Standard Student Cost Budget. Hence, this student would 
receive only a $500 Basic Grant. 

In these three examples all students would pay $1,200 tuition rather 
than the present tuition of about $400. Higher income students 
(examples 2 and 3) would be responsible for about $800 more in tuition 
than they are now, but this would be reduced by the basic grant of 
$500 to a payment of about $300 additional. Low income students 
(example 1) would also pay more tuition than they do now, but this 
increase would be offset by the basic grant of $500 and whatever sup- 
plementary grant they would qualify for. 

The overall impact of the proposal on individual families is substan- 
tial in its effect on removing financial barriers to college at- 
tendance. Typical University of Wisconsin students from families 
with incomes below $11,000 gain from the program, and those with 
higher incomes pay an additional amount. Overall, almost 45 percent 
of the families of students would gain by the program by paying less, 
another 5 percent would be left unaffected, while the remaing 50 per- 
cent would pay more, up to $400 for a few families to educate their 
children. The incomes of these latter families are such that they 
are in a far better position to pay for the education of their chil- 
dren than are lower-income parents. The initial financial impact will 
be small in total in that the recommended program will be phased in 
over four years. 

This proposal would not require a radical new approach to the distri- 
bution of financial aid. The Higher Educational Aids Board now 
administers over $40 million per year in student financial aid, i.e., 
grants, loans, and work. Moreover, two of every three Wisconsin 
freshman now complete a parents' confidential financial statement 
prior to enrollment. Thus, the proposed program would only require 
expansion of the existing student aid structure and not the creation 
of a new program. 



Cost of Higher Education Opportunity Program 

Appropriations for the Higher Education Opportunity Program, over 
and above the current appropriations for undergraduate instruction and 
the system of full funding for the Technical College system would be 
approximately zero. If, as expected, an additional 4,500 students 
enroll then the net cost will rise by about $6 million. 

The gross total cost of HE0P is divided into two components. Based 
on 1970-71 cost data and enrollments of 146,000, the Basic Grants of 
$500 per studenfcwill cost $73 million, with an additional $49 million 
being provided in Supplemental Grants; the total rises from $122 to 
$128 million when additional enrollments are taken into accoutn. 

As offsets to the cost of HEOP, present state appropriations to in- 
stitutions for instructional costs would decline by $93 million. 

There would be an additional offset of $20 million in state funding for 
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technical colleges, already recommended by CCHE. An additional $7 
million in state scholarships and grants would be saved. In addition, 
the flow of federal grants, and private grants in the neighborhood of 
$7 million per year would be expected to continue and to offset the 
need for state HEOP grants. Hence, the program would involve little, 
if any, additional state outlays, and these would go to handle 
increased enrollments. Some small additional amounts would be 
required to pay physical plant costs pro-rated for new students, and 
to pay the physical plant costs for the Technical College system. 

These costs are estimated to be no more than $5 million. 

The net effect of the program is to eliminate direct state appropriations 
for instructional costs in the three public systems. Instead, the 
state will appropriate money for student grants, which along with their 
other resources will be used to pay for the full costs of undergraduate 
instruction. The State will continue to pay physical plant costs and 
to provide appropriations for new buildings and equipment. 

The administrative costs of the program are difficult to estimate. 

The staff of the Higher Educational Aids Board, which would administer 
the program, would undoubtedly have to be expanded to process 
additional student financial need statements. Offsetting savings 
would occur with a reduction in the work loads of financial aid offices 
at public educational institutions. The added costs are estimated 
to be about $1 million. 
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Whitefish Bay 
La Crosse 
Madi son 
Kewaunee 
New Holstein 
Ri pon 
Green Bay 
Amery 
Madi son 
Appleton 

Wisconsin Rapids 
Superi or 
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Miller, V. 

Morphew, C. 

Mote, Mrs. F. 
Mudge, W. 

Netzel, R. 

Nevitt, Mrs. C. 
Nolan, Mrs. V. 

Pak, C. 

Parkinson, G. 
Pedersen, s. 

Percy, D. 

Persons, H. 

Posey, R. 

Powliss, R. 

Reif, J. 

Romoser, W. 

Rowe, Mrs. D. 
Schneider, W. 
Schuning, G. 
Schwartz* D. 
Sicula, Mrs. L. 
Slagle, A. 

Small, R. 

Smith, Mrs. J. 
Staid!, Miss D. 
Steelman, J. 

Thoman , P. 
Thompson, C. 
Tcapel, C. 

Udell, J. 

Wellauer, E. 

Wendt, D. 

Whi terabbi t, M. 
Williams, Mrs. R. 
York, S. 

FINANCING POLICIES 



Alexander, C. 
Ambruster, J. 
Anderegg, D. 
Aspin, L. 
Beck, L. 

Bell, J. 
Brown, S. 
Brozovich, J. 
Bruss, L. 
Burgess, K. 



-St. Nazianz 

- Whitewater 

- Madison 

- Kenosha 

- Oshkosh 

- Oshkosh 

- Oshkosh 

- Waukesha 

- Milwaukee 

- Madison 

- Madi s on 

- Madi son 

- Green Bay 

- Stevens Point 

- Madi son 

- River Falls 

- Madi son 

- Oshkosh 

- De Pere 

- Mi lwaukee 

- Mi lwaukee 

- Madi son 

- Green Bay 

- Wausau 

- Madison 

- Milwaukee 

- Neenah 

- Oshkosh 

- Sheboygan 

- Madi son 

- Milwaukee 

- Madison 

- Chi ppewa Fal Is 

- Stevens Poi nt 

- Madi son 



- Madison 

- Racine 

- Racine 

- Mi lwaukee 

- Brookfield 

- Milwaukee 

- Madison 

- Sheboygan 

- Reedsburg 

- Milwaukee 



Calkins, W. 

Coe, E. 

Collins, R. 
Conley, E. 
Conohan, Miss M. 
Dei hi, Mrs. R. 
Dorrance, J. 
Dunn, F. 

Edl , S. 

Frey, E. 

Furdek, J. 
Garrison, W. 
Gellerup, G. 
Gill, N. 

Glynn, R. 
Hankinson, 0. 
Hartz, J. 

Heil, Mrs. H. 
Hendrickson, H. 
Hill, R. 

Hoerl, D. 

Jarvis, S. 

Joyce, J. 
Korndoerfer, C. 
Lardy, Mrs. H. 
Larkin, E. 

Lentz, H. 

Ludwig, E. 
McCanna, W. 
McCormack, J. 
Matlack, J. 
Matthes, S. 
Middaugh, J. 
Millermaster, R. 
Mohlke, L. 
Mueller, Mrs. M. 
Neudauer, E. 
Neverman, D. 
Nikolay, G. 
Ossterhaus , W. 
Page, T. 
Peterson, L. 
Potts, A. 

Reese, Miss B. 
Rench, J. 
Rhynedance, G. 
Riggert, D. 
Rossmiller, R. 
Rudolph, E. 
Schnur, M. 
Scholz, C. 
Schultz, Mrs. L. 
Schur, L. 
Shellman, R. 



Chairman, Harry Wallace 

Staff Liaison, F. Hiestand 
R. Schrantz 
G. Watts 
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- Racine 

- Rice Lake 

- Janesvi lie 

- Rice Lake 

- Elkhorn 

- Racine 

- Ri ce Lake 

- Plattevi lie 

- Burlington 

- Marshfield 

- Mi lwaukee 

- Baraboo 

- Watertown 

- Milwaukee 

- Frederick 

- Madison 

- Stevens Point 

- Appleton 

- Viroqua 

- Viroqua 

- Marshfield 

- Sheboygan 

- Menomoni e 

- Sturtevant 

- Madison 

- Eau Claire 

- Kenosha 

- Me lien 

- Milwaukee 

- De Pere 

- Janesvi lie 

- Viola 

- Waukesha 

- Milwaukee 

- Green Bay 

- Oshkosh 

- Milwaukee 

- Marinette 

- Cambridge 

- Platteville 

- Madison 

- Madison 

- Madison 

- Madison 

- Racine 

- Milwaukee 

- Madison 

- Madi son 

- Sturgeon Bay 

- Wilmot 

- Sturgeon Bay 

- Bowler 

- Mi lwaukee 

- Oconto Falls 



Singer, S. 


■ Green Bay 


Glazer, S. 


Waukesha 


Smith, D. 


■ Ri ver Fal Is 


G1 i dden , Mrs . I . 


West Bend 


Spector, M. 


■ Milwaukee 


Graf, R. 


Waterford 


Stepanek, S. 


- Mi lwaukee 


Graham, H. 


Plattevi 1 le 


Strupp, J. 


~ Fond du Lac 


Grosskoff, 11. 


Bowler 


Stuber, D. 


- Ashland 


Guenther, 0. 


Menomonee Fall 


Tesch, R. 


- Mi lwaukee 


Gumerman , A. 


Milwaukee 


Threinen, Mrs. C. 


“ Madison 


Hansen, H. 


Mi lwaukee 


Upton, M. 


_ Beloit 


Hansen, J. 


Mi lwaukee 


Valescno, R. 


“ Green Bay 


Harter, H. 


Menomonee Fall 


Yellinik, K. 


- Madison 


Highsmith, H. 
Hill, L. 


Fort Atkinson 
Madi son 


MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 


Hills, C. 
Hutchison, R. 


Milwaukee 
Mi lwaukee 


Chairman, Gordon Rugyaber 


Jordan, L. 

Juergens, Miss D. - 


Lake Mills 
Mi lwaukee 


Staff Liaison, Tim 


Parsons 


Keefe, H. 
Linquist, J. 


Mi lwaukee 
Milwaukee 


Aavang, C. 


- Mt. Horeb 


Lins, Sister M. 


Milwaukee 


Ackley, J. 


- Pewaukee 


Lloyd, H. 


Verona 


Allen, D. 


- Mi lwaukee 


Love, J. 


Mi lwaukee 


Amundson, Mrs. E. 


- Plymouth 


Maguire, C. 


Milwaukee 


Atkins, V. 


- Milwaukee 


Mangi amble, J. 


Mi lwaukee 


Balts, E. 


- Portage 


Marquardt, C. 


Mi lwaukee 


Barnhi 11 , H. 


- Mi lwaukee 


Marsh, W. 


Mi lwaukee 


Bell, D. 


- Milwaukee 


Marshal 1 , W. 


Waunakee 


Benz, D. 


- Milwaukee 


McNally, J. 


Mi lwaukee 


Boris, E. 


- New Berlin 


Me tt , W . 


Milwaukee 


Bradburn, Miss M. 


- Whitewater 


Meyer, A. 


Mi lwaukee 


Branham, Mrs. D. 


- Rice Lake 


Meyer, J. 


Madi son 


Burroughs, C. 


- Milwaukee 


Mielke, R. 


Bel oi t 


Byrkit, V. 


- Milwaukee 


Mierendorf, R. 


Mi lwaukee 


Castleman, Mrs. R. 


- Menomonee Falls 


Mi lhaupt, H. 


Milwaukee 


Clark, J. 


- Neer.ah 


Miller, W. 


Chi cago 


Cleary, P. 


- Madison 


Murr, D. 


Mi lwaukee 


Cromey, R. 


- Maui son 


Newman, R. 


Milwaukee 


DeSimone, D. 


- Mi lwaukee 


Ninemeier, J. 


Madison 


Donaldson, B. 


- Madison 


Noling, M. 


Milwaukee 


Donovan, G. 


- Milwaukee 


Olsen, W. 


Madi son 


Dressner, R. 


- Milwaukee 


Olson, R. 


Madi son 


Curst, R. 


- Portage 


Osterheld, D. 


Madi son 


Edmunds, M. 


- Milwaukee 


Paulson, 0. 


Vi roqua 


Ells, R. 


- Milwaukee 


Pi di ck , J . 


Mi lwaukee 


Erickson, J. 


- Fort Atkinson 


Post, E. 


Madison 


Ericksen, W. 


- Madison 


Randazzo, J. 


Mi lwaukee 


Farley, T. 


- Milwaukee 


Rausch, Miss A. 


Mi lwaukee 


Farmer, B. 


- Eau Claire 


Roethe, L. 


Fort Atkinson 


Fenske, R. 


- Milwaukee 


Ruhl, M. 


Mi lwaukee 


Fey, F. 


- Milwaukee 


San Felippo, R. 


Mi lwaukee 


Foley, J. 


- Mi lwaukee 


Schluetter, J. 


Mi lwaukee 


Franckowiak, A. 


- Madison 


Schraufnagel , A. _ 


Elroy 


Friedman, T. 


- Milwaukee 


Schubert, G. 


Mi lwaukee 


Gerard, P- 


- Milwaukee 


Seiser, W. 


Mi lwaukee 


Giuliani, C. 


- Milwaukee 


Sestak, G. 


Mi lwaukee 



Shade, R. 


- Green Bay 


Fagan, C. 


- La Crosse 


Short, J. 


- Madison 


Finn, J. 


- La Crosse 


Smolanovich, T. 


- Chi cago 


Flood, P. 


- Milwaukee 


Snowden, T. 


- Stevens Point 


Flynn, E. 


- Kaukauna 


Sorenson, T. 


- Madison 


French, H. 


- Milwaukee 


Sowlles, R. 


- Mi Iwaukee 


Gach, J. 


- Stevens Point 


Stair, R. 


- Waukesha 


Gerberich, J. 


- Eau Claire 


Stearns, D. 


- Milwaukee 


Gates, P. 


- Green Bay 


Stuart, J. 


- Milwaukee 


Gloe, J. 


- Manitowoc 


Taylor, K. 


- Madison 


Grahm, C. 


- Whitewater 


Thomas, H. 


- Milwaukee 


Grassman, E. 


- La Crosse 


Tipler, G. 


- Winneconne 


Greiff, D. 


- Milwaukee 


Troutt, R. 


- Mi Iwaukee 


Gresens, B. 


- Mi Iwaukee 


Upson, D. 


- Janesville 


Guenveur, R. 


- Mt. Horeb 


Van Valin, J. 


- Fort Atkinson 


Halverson, C. 


- Ri o 


Vogel, W. 


- Milwaukee 


Harold, R. 


- Oshkosh 


Waity, Mrs. C. 


- Madison 


Hemingway, Mrs. C. 


- Madison 


Wall, G. 


- Menomonie 


Heyerdahl, L. 


- Whitefish Bay 


Warder, B. 


- Milwaukee 


Hill, R. 


- Racine 


Waters, J. 


- Mi Iwaukee 


Hockholzer, F. 


- Neenah 


Wei hi , E. 


- Madison 


Hull, W. 


- Combined Locks 


Willis, K. 


- Milwaukee 


Ingrelli, A. 


- Milwaukee 


Willann, Sister M. 


- Mi Iwaukee 


Johns, R. 


- La Crosse 


Wood, T. 


- Milwaukee 


Johnson, L. 


- Sheboygan 


Zuehlke, M. 


- Cedarburg 


Kaplin, Miss K. 


- La Crosse 






Karol ides, N. 


- River Falls 


INSTITUTIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Kaufman, H. 


- Mi Iwaukee 






Ki 1 1 oran , G . 


- Green Bay 


Chairman, Russell 


Lewi s 


Lanfesty, J. 


- River Falls 






LaPin, Mrs. T. 


- Appleton 


Staff Liaison, Russell Whitesel 


Lein, D . 


- Madison 






Link, Miss T. 


- Milwaukee 


Barnard, Mrs. M. 


- Green Bay 


Martin, J. 


- Madison 


Beers, C. 


- West Salem 


Mathison, A. 


- Mi Iwaukee 


Bella, R. 


- Hartford 


Matthews, J. 


- Green Bay 


Beyer, D. 


- Mi Iwaukee 


Meilie, Mrs. J. 


- Mi Iwaukee 


Bonds , A. 


- Milwaukee 


Minolia, Sister 


- Rothschi Id 


Brehm, Mrs. J. 


- Neenah 


Murray, R. 


- La Crosse 


Buchanan, J. 


- Neenah 


Nicholson, J. 


- Appleton 


Buchanan, Mrs. M. 


- Neenah 


Parr, W. 


- Marinette 


Bull, T. 


- Madison 


Peterson, W. 


- Neenah 


Colter, J. 


- Milwaukee 


Plouff, J. 


- Appleton 


Crane, W. 


- Milwaukee 


Porter, Mrs. W. 


- La Crosse 


Culver, J. 


- La Crosse 


Reeves, Mrs. H. 


- Neenah 


Dan ford, Mrs. H. 


- Appleton 


Riley, D. 


- Milwaukee 


Davis, R. 


- La Crosse 


Sacher, M. 


- La Crosse 


Dereks, Mrs. J. 


- Appleton 


Schenker, E. 


- Milwaukee 


Droullard, C. 


- Whitewater 


Schmidt, W. 


- La Crosse 


Duffie, J. 


- Madison 


Seefeldt, F. 


- Milwaukee 


Dygsby, J. 


- Neenah 


Semrad, E. 


- Milwaukee 


Egan, Mrs. P. 


- Appleton 


Small , Mrs . R. 


- Green Bay 


Eley, L. 


- Mi Iwaukee 


Smith, J. 


- Milwaukee 


Ellery, J. 


- Stevens Point 


Smotherman, L. 


- Milwaukee 


Emans, L. 


- Eau Cl ai re 


Snyder, R. 


- La Crosse 
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Starms, Mrs. R. 


- 


Mi lwaukee 


Lerman, P. 


- Milwaukee 


Stevens, D. 


- 


Oshkosh 


Leuenberger, J. 


- Wisconsin Rapids 


Stout, Mrs. D. 


- 


Mi lwaukee 


Magnuson, T. 


- Marinette 


Terry, Mrs. J. 


- 


Milwaukee 


Marek, C. 


- Manitowoc 


Thiede, W. 


- 


Madison 


Newman, T. 


- Milwaukee 


Thoken, A. 


- 


La Crosse 


Patten, W. G. 


- Milwaukee 


Thomas, A. 


- 


La Crosse 


Pavalon, W. 


- Milwaukee 


Tipler, G. 


- 


Winneconne 


Plummer, W. 


- Madison 


Tremain, R. 


- 


La Crosse 


Phemd, H. 


- Milwaukee 


Underwood, J. 


- 


Mi lwaukee 


Post, R. 


- Platteville 


Valitchka, R. 


- 


Mani towoc 


Quisling, A. 


- Madison 


Van der Port 


- 


Milwaukee 


Reschenberg, A. 


- Oshkosh 


Varda, Mrs. M. 


- 


Madison 


Richard, C. 


- Niagara 


Voss, H. 


- 


La Crosse 


Ross, R. 


- Wausau 


Walker, D. 


- 


Madison 


Rudiger, R. 


- Menonomie 


Walsh, E. 


- 


Milwaukee 


Sauey, W. 


- Baraboo 


Walter, Mrs. M. 


- 


Baileys Harbor 


Sawicki, R. 


- Milwaukee 


Webb, N. 


- 


West De Pere 


Scott, B. 


- Sheboygan 


Weidner, E. 


- 


Green Bay 


Teletzke, G. 


- Wausau 


Weinlick, H. 


- 


Madison 


Toharski , Miss G. 


- Milwaukee 


Wenzel, F. 


- 


Marshfield 


Watts, Mrs. W. 


- Oshkosh 


Westphal, J. 


- 


Appleton 


Wenzel , F. 


- Marshfield 


Wiley, J. 


- 


Madison 


Wolf, A. 


- Madi son 


Willecke, G. 


- 


Appl eton 






Williams, Mrs. C. 


- 


Neenah 


PRIVATE EDUCATION 




Wray, J. 


- 


Mi lwaukee 






Young, B. 


- 


La Crosse 


Chairman, Norton E 


. Masterson 


Zuehl, J. 


- 


Mi lwaukee 












Staff Liaison, G. 


B1 ahni k , A. . .1 i tzke 


EDUCATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 












Ahrnsbak, H. 


- Madison 


Chairman, Lloyd Besant 


Bodden, R. 


- Platteville 








Bowe, A. 


- Kiel 


Staff Liaison, Paul 


Norton 


Bruner, M. 


- Racine 








Bryan, R. 


- Meriasha 


Bear, Dr. 


- 


Monroe 


Cummings, N. 


- Madison 


Brach, Miss A. 


- 


Raci ne 


Dahms, F. 


- Lancaster 


Calvert, W. 


- 


Benton 


Danner, P. 


- Milwaukee 


Chervanik, Miss E. 


- 


Madison 


Falk, P. 


- Madison 


Erickson, W. 


- 


Balsam Lake 


Flom, R. 


- Menasha 


Evans, C. 


- 


Mi lwaukee 


Fuelieman, Mrs. G. 


- Madison 


Gilbertson, N. 


- 


Dodgevi 1 1 e 


Grant, J. 


- Milwaukee 


Green, T. 


- 


Wausau 


Gilbertson, Mrs. D 


.- Janesville 


Guthrie, B. 


- 


Lac du Flambeau 


Haas, L. 


- Eau Claire 


Hall, G. 


- 


Madison 


Hamilton, G. 


- Marinette 


Hasler, J. 


- 


Reedsburg 


Hanley, J. 


- Waukesha 


Hochmuth, W. 


- 


Wisconsin Rapids 


Hart, J. 


- Racine 


Howden, G. 


- 


Appleton 


Hein, R. 


- Waukesha 


Hutchins, J. 


- 


Madison 


Heifer, S. 


- Milwaukee 


Jaeger, F. 


- 


Mari nette 


Howard, Miss L. 


- Madison 


Koenig, R. 


- 


Mi lwaukee 


Kleiber, R. 


- Green Bay 


Kraft, F. 


- 


Appleton 


Koss, J. 


- Sheboygan 


Lawrence, J. 


- 


Madison 


Kuplic, Mrs. N. 


- Sheboygan Falls 


Lawton, B. 


- 


Marshfield 


Larkin, R. 


- Milwaukee 


Lehrman, E. 


- 


Madison 


Lichty, Mrs. D. 


- Port Edwards 
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Ligare, K. 


- Appleton 


Paton, W. 


- 


Oconomowoc 


Lowney, R. 


- Stratford 


Prange, W. 


- 


Green Bay 


McGinnis, A. 


- Madison 


Quick, Mrs. B. 


- 


Horicon 


McGuire, R. 


- Racine 


Rayfield, W. 


- 


Madi son 


Murray, M. 


- Milwaukee 


Ristau, R. 


- 


Madison 


Novak, B. 


- Milwaukee 


Robertson, J. 


- 


Madi son 


Pfankuch, W. 


- Appleton 


Romary, K. 


- 


Whi tewater 


Read, Sister J . 


- Milwaukee 


Schlaak, 0. 


- 


Milwaukee 


Rosenberg, D. 


- Wausau 


Schmit, R. 


~ 


Mi Iwaukee 


Schoenfeld, M. 


- Plymouth 


Sims, R. 


- 


Madison 


Shannon, Mrs. B. 


- Mauston 


Slater, J. 


~ 


Milwaukee 


Smith, K. 


- Milton 


Snyder, R. 


- 


Oshkosh 


Stephens, J. 


- Milwaukee 


Suchy, R. 


- 


Milwaukee 


Stofflet, J. 


- Middleton 


Weber, C. 




Milwaukee 


Stuenkel , W. 


- Milwaukee 


Wedemeyer, C. 


- 


Madi son 


Surinak, J. 


- New Berlin 


Wheeler, R. 


~ 


Madison 


Taylor, Mrs. S. 


- Portage 


Widoe, R. 


- 


Green Bay 


Tyson, R. 


- Milwaukee 








Weidemann, Mrs. T. 


- West Bend 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 






Williams, R. 


- Stevens Point 












Chairman, Robert L. 


Maneyol d 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCES AND 








TEACHING TECHNOLOGY 


Staff Liaison, Miss 


Signe Hanson 






Miss i 


Jean McNary 


Chairmen, G. Dickerman, R. Lucas 












Anderson, R. 


- 


Waterloo 


Staff Liaison, G. 


Ferwerda, R. Vogt 


Bell, D. 


~ 


Milwaukee 






Bentzin, Mrs. J. 


- 


Watertown 


Antin, I. 


- Milwaukee 


Bolton, E. 


~ 


Milwaukee 


Bal achandran , K. 


- Milwaukee 


Botsch, J. 


- 


Milwaukee 


Balson, C. 


- Beloit 


Carlson, H. 


- 


Milwaukee 


Barnard, D. 


- Menomonie 


Dahlberg, J. 


- 


Milwaukee 


Bein, D. 


- Milwaukee 


Danner, J. 


- 


Mari nette 


Brill, D . 


- Madison 


De Peyster, J. 


- 


Hartl and 


Cain, S. 


- Whitewater 


DeSantis , P. 


- 


Wausau 


Campbel 1 , M. 


- Mequon 


Durkee, Mrs. F. 


- 


Green Bay 


Cech, E. 


- Oshkosh 


Eastham, Mrs. W. 


- 


Milwaukee 


Dreyfus, L. 


- Stevens Point 


Eisner, Mrs. R. 


- 


Milwaukee 


Elliott, G. 


- Milwaukee 


Flanigan, P. 


- 


Madi son 


Engman, C. 


- Milwaukee 


Fruth, M. 


- 


Madi son 


Franks, L. 


- Madison 


Gould, P. 


- 


Milwaukee 


Garainer, H. 


- Milwaukee 


Hafstad, F. 


- 


Cambridge 


Hedlin, W. 


- Madison 


Herman, Mrs. D. 


- 


Milwaukee 


Hill, R. 


- Milwaukee 


Hunt, W. 


- 


Milwaukee 


Hoye, R. 


- Milwaukee 


Hutchins, J. 


- 


Middl eton 


Huchthausen, Mrs.J 


.- Manitowoc 


Jenkins, W. 


- 


Milwaukee 


Hunt, L. 


- F?.u Claire 


Kranick, L. 


- 


Milwaukee 


Ideus, H. 


- La Crosse 


Lund, R. 


- 


Black River 


Iverson, M. 


- Madison 


Lenicheck, H. 


- 


Milwaukee 


Martin, P. 


- West Bend 


Martin, J. 


- 


Madison 


McCormick, G. 


- Portage 


Miller, G. 


- 


Raci ne 


Moehrke, D. 


- Milwaukee 


Phelps, R. 


- 


Green Bay 


Moy, W. , 


- Madison 


Ploetz, C. 


~ 


Prairie du 


Nelson, E. 


- Racine 


Priest, D. 


- 


Milwaukee 


O'Hearn, G. 


- Green Bay 


Ritacca, V. 


- 


Madi son 



Rosenberg, Mrs. R 
Rothney, J. 

Rusch, K. 
Schirmer, J. 
Schwartz, A. 
Shonds, Mrs. B. 
Sims, Mrs. E. 
Starms, R. 
Stewart, J. 
Stewart, Mrs. A. 
Stoddc.rd, Mrs. A. 
Taylor, C. 

Watts, G. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. I 
Willetts, J. 
Winkler, R. 
Winkler, W. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Chairman, Robert 

Amos, J. 

Bitker, Mrs. M. 
Doyle, R. 

Slate, J. 

Welch, M. 

Woit, T. 
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- nppleton 

- Madison 

- Milwaukee 

- Madison 

- Milwaukee 

- Madison 

- Milwaukee 

- Milwaukee 

- Milwaukee 

- Milwaukee 

- Milwaukee 

- Madison 

- Madison 
. - Madison 

- Milwaukee 

- Milwaukee 

- Milwaukee 



DeZonia 

- Chicago 

- Milwaukee 

- Monona 

- Madison 

- Madison 

- Madison 
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Copies of Final Report may be purchased 
for $1.00 from: 

Document Sales 

Department of Administration 
B-237 

State Office Building 
One West Wilson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 



